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vegigAN BOARD--THE ABOLITIONISTS. 
7 Wasurnoton, Oct. 3d, 1845. 
, gratified with my recent tour in 
An havit g gone in that direction after 
on the proceedings of the American Mis- 
~ Board, whieh held its annual sessions at 
{ am of the opinion that the anti-slavery 
{ore discussed in an assembly 
+ ep miscellaneous, so widely gathered 
jout some portentous and vio- 
sion of feeling. There was more dignity 
te. shan I ever witnessed or heard of 
in that wan " question has been 
, The worst of passions are 
" nd after the spirit of frenzy has 
the parties are no nearer the truth 
van. Certainly they are no near- 
us wi w of the truth, Some secret 
hand seemed to be over that vast as- 
|] rampant passions in check, and 
seve combatants to strike as it were 
* God. to beware where the strokes 
ho held the power in that assembly 
» to any restrictions on the freedom 
vhich some sterner spirits were disposed 
Especially did they seem to deprecate 
the screws, as politicians call it, 
vestion, an instrument of silen- 
hich has been used with too much free- 
i Keck siastical bodies, especially those 
torian church. ‘The previous question, 
ould not be put in that Board. 
vas a wise, as well as a magnani- 
it deprived abolitionists of their 
ble argument—the gag. ‘They were 
blow off the usual quantum of steam, 
fer it. Then came the calm decis- 
» Board, by a unanimous vote, that they 
pt the report of the Committee, thus de- 
Jicy unchanged to prosecute the 
of missions without mingling with 
sof the day. ‘This result meets the 
the Christian community in this re- 
travel South, you would not 
eholders relishing all the contents of 
( ttee’s report. [had an opportunity of 
the firmness of abolition in one of its 
at Wilmington, Delaware, 
ginnipg to be more openly 
st vears, and the march of which 
e onward, unless the Come-out- 
whatever they are called, upset 


sever be 


wwarters, Wit! 


inflammable 


e arena. 


er day, 
on is be 


| lone of their meetings, over which a 
H (Quaker presided. Among the speakers who 
the question Was a young man, who, 

ed the term, might be called a 
Pythoness, for he struggled through a perfect 
norance and vulgarity to work himself up 

nd fury against not slavery alone, but 

ind all the ministers thereof. It wasa 

om. The man called a certain 

1 New-England divine a hypocritical 

r, because he dared to give his mterpre- 

tter to Philemon. He attacked the 
He was called to order, but the 
eemed disposed to bet him go on Ww he 
ll the poison from his throat. ‘Thus it 
wise, Which embraces 80 many just, 
powerful principles, falls into the 
will as certainly ruin it as there 
fdeeeney and propriety in the commu- 

ily is it important that in a border 

8 e the system of slavery is in a condition 
tude, waxeth old, and is ready to vanish 
incipient public debates and popular 

mild be 


¥ triusily 


who 


such as to command the respect 


lof . em . “ or - “ | 
id of the community in general, | the declension of the Spirit of God iv our churches. | aeainst it. 


co-operation the repe il of one set of 
enactment of another would be alto- 
When arraigned for the in- 
is foul spirit of vituperation, they tell 
nciple with them to allow the utmost 
bate. Freedom indeed! It is like the 
Pat, newly landed on the American 
verty of doing just what he pleases. 'There 


cticabie, 


|Search of health, applied to one of the preachers 
there to be admitted into the British Conference. 
He said his credentials were signed by Bishop 
Soule. The question was then asked by some 
| members of the Conference whether the Bishop had 
| Signed them before or since his special identifica- 
tion with the South. Upon which Dr. Newton, as 
Secretary of the Conferenee, was deputed to wait 
upon him, examine his credentials, and report to 
Conference. He did so, and asked the gentleman 
distinetly, if he espoused the cause of the Southern 
Conferences. He affirmed that he did; and the 
consequence was, he was notadinitted into the Brit- 
ish Conference, ‘So, says a letter, ‘it would be 
| with any other preacher, whatsoever might be his 
talents or his fame, connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South,’ 
| Such is the cruel spirit of British religious intoler- 
ance, which places individuals under the banner for 
the existence of an institution which they bad po 
lot or part in creating ; but which was established 
by British favor and protection. Such, too, is the 
spirit displayed towards the institution of slavery of 
this country—the mildest form in which slavery | 
ever existed—in a land where the sufferings and| 
oppressions of paupers, the distress, poverty and 
hardships of operatiges and laborers, reach a degree 


} 





Pope to answer. Suppcse England should give 
her recently conquered provin-e in Burmah, whose 
inbabitants mostly follow the Burman system of 
Idolatry, and an adjoining provine of Bengal, whose 
idolatrous inhabitants mostly worship Juggernaut, 
the liberty of choosing their Governor. Each idol- 
atrous party brings forward a talented Idolater, one 
of whom declares his system of hundreds of years 
standing, boldly advocates its abominations, espe- 
cially the immolation of widows on the funeral pile, 
declaring its abolition a visionary dogma. In short, 
both candidates are determined to maintain Idola- 
try tg ts utmost extent. The Christian natives, 
comparatively few in number, although embracing 





ed man—a Christian. On the Sabbath previous to 
the election our numerous missionaries very devout- 
ly pray that God will send them Christian rulers ; and 
then, on election day, go, and with but few excep- 
tions vote for the Idolaters; and this too in order 
to put down Idolatry!’ What would le the lan- 
guage of the churches in this nation, of all the 
churches and Christians on the earth, yea, the hea- 
then themselves, at such inconsistency? It would 
be such as will be the language of the assembled 
universe, at the inconsistency of American Chris- 
tians in sustaining Patriarchal thieves, in order to 





to which the bon rican in America is an utter 
stranger! Great mm under one disguise or an- | 
other, in her own nd at home, in her provinces 
of East India, the West Indies, Demarara, &c. per- 
mits, fosters and encourages slavery in its most re- 
volting and degrading forms. y 








SELECTIONS. 








From the Cleveland American. 
LETTER FROM ASHTABULA COUNTY. 
Asutasvia Country, Ohio, Sept. 1845. 
The Liberty Convention in this county for nomi- 
nating, meet this week. The lectures of Abby 
Kelley & Co. rough as they may be, have evident- 
ly been productive of good. Many heard from them 
their first anti-slavery lecture, and the eflect has 
been to lead them to examine a subject which they 
find they previously kuew bnt little about. Their 


put down theft and piracy. But we do not wish to 
blame the churches especially. It is an old adage, 
‘like priest, like people.” The Northern clergy 
above ali men are responsible for the guilt of sla- 
very. ‘They pretend to stand as watchmen on the 
walls of Zion; but, alas! how few are faithful! In 
their journey from Jerusalem to Jericho, they see 
their poor African brethren in the hands of thieves, 
robbed of themselves, their wives and children ; and 
what is their eonduct? Do they pour into the 
bleeding wounds of their brethren wine and oil, and 
take care of them? No, They pass by on the 
other side. Many of them go to the Bible for ar- 
guments to justify the thieves. They fellowship 
the thieves at the common table of our Lord—in- 
vite them into their pulpits—and then, to crown 
their infamy, vote for them as rulers—and this too 
after praying, (those who dare to pray on the sub- 
ject,) that God will give us men who will rule in 
righteousness! Why is it these men so seldom 
pray for the slave in the pulpits? Why do they 





attack on the clergy and churches, although severe 
and not approved by all in every particular, yet  it| 
is acknowledged contains more truth than poetry, | 
The clergy may wrap themselves in their dignity, | 
and cry out with papal authoritativenesss, ‘ Infidel- | 
ity and Blasphemy.’ It will require more cogent | 
arguments than these to couvince the people that | 
Abby’s charges are entirely groundless. The truth | 
is, the people begin to see that the American church | 
is the bulwark of slavery, and the clergy its most | 
fuithful sentinels. We thank God there are a few | 
upright, fearless ones, who are not afraid to use} 
their influence in behalf of Liberty—are not afraid | 
to go to the ballot-box, and by their votes say that | 
they believe that when the wicked bear rule, the peo- | 
ple mourn—are not afraid to attend the monthly | 
concert of prayer for the slave—and who dare on | 
the sabbath offer a fervent prayer that the Lord will | 
break the stroug arm of the oppressor and bid | 
the oppressed go free. One fact I have to com-| 
municate. One of the oldest and most respectable 
| churches in this county bas just resolved that un-} 
less the Grand River Presbytery take decided ac- | 
hon against slavery, and dissolve: connection” wit 
slaveholding churches, they shall withdraw their | 
counection from the Presbytery; a step in which 
they expect soon to be followed by one or two oth- 
er churches. This church is blessed with a most 
faithful and talented sentinel. He is not afraid to 
sound the alarm atthe approach of danger. The | 
scowl of a pro-slavery deacon, or the frown of a} 
wealthy pew-holder, does not frighten him. We} 
had the pleasure of hearing him on the Sabbath, | 
Among the topics touched upon were the reasous of | 


After giving various assigned causes, he then! 
brought up the subject of slavery and its abomina- | 
tions, in a clear and plain manner, and showed the | 
guilt of the churches upon the subject. So differ- | 
ent was it from the still-born eries of the anti-sla-| 
very ‘ Buts’ who in general fill our pulpits, that it} 
seemed like cold water to a thirsty soul. Reh 
x . Abby Kelley and Mr. Fos- | 


not hold up the great sin of slavery before their con- 
gregations, as they would if the thieves should steal 
their wives, and their children, and some infamous 
professor of religion should basely apologise for it, 
or attempt to justify it from the Bible? Don’t you 
believe if'a few hundreds of Clergymen’s wives and 
ebildren should be stolen and sold into southern 
bondage, we should hear music ? Would they turn 
to their Bibles for arguments to justify or apologise 
for such conduct? Should we hear any thing 
about Onesimus being sent home by Paul? Would 
such men as Stuart, Fisk, Hodges, Junkin, and a 
thousand others ofsmaller fry, who apologise for or 
boldly endeavor to justify such villany, ever be in- 
vited into their pulpits? Before they condemned 
their conduct, would they search their Bibles to find 
whether Christ ever said amy thing about selling 
clergymen’s families at auction ; and then construe 
such silence into approbation? And when a prin- 
cipal thief should declare it was a ‘ visionary dog- 
ma,’ that they could not bald pranests: dm qlee 
mets wives and elrildren, would they be such sim- 
pletonsas to yote for such a man, as the best way 
to restore their families from bondage ?_ Do you be- 
lieve they would forget the prayer meeting appoint- 
ed for the benefit of their poor enslaved families ? 
No, never, never! Now the great majority of our 
clergy would as soon be seen at a Faro Bank as at 
a nigger prayer meeeting. They are responsible, 
and will be held as such, if there is any truth in the 
Bible, for the continuance of this sin in our land, 
until they do their duty faithfully, rebuke the rob- 
ber of the poor for his conduct, call it by the right 
name, preach against it, pray agaiust it, and vote 
And when they do this faithtully, then 
the people will act right, and the arm of the oppres- 
sor will be broken, and the oppressed go free. 
WARREN. 





ParesBYTERIAN Synop or Kentucxy.—This body 
met at Harrodsburg on the 25th ult. It continued 
its session until the 28th, when it adjourned to meet 


ig as law, as well as liberty, metes and — ter recently made a second visit to this county, and|in Shelbyville. Besides the usual business, they 


s well as latitudes and longitudes, obliga- 
S rights, 
tawelling words, the laws are silent, 
The 
ling. The South is impervious to them. 

s well pack up their duds, and be off. 
uw, §c. It isa poor way to press an 

1 man with your hand on his throat. 

iris summarily dispose of a question, 
ears has engaged the profoundest inves- 

e strong anxieties of the first, the 

wig our statesmen, and the most thought- 
lent of our philanthropists. The pro- 

yet solved. The most obvious difficul- 

et removed, They must be met with 
ind an humble dependance 
s subject is yet to agitate our public 

‘t what results, time alone can deter- 


exhibit as little good sense as gen- 


v¢ Richmond (Va.) Compiler. 
BRITISH INTOLERANCE. 

snewn that there is an inveterate prejudice 

z mg th © religious sects of England gen- 

vs the southern States of our Union, on 

B, . * th One of the ministers of our 

igoon—lately on a visit to Europe, 

“ring in England, was constrained not 

Any seeX a religious association with his 

wn n the re. He knew too well the ex- 

Prejudice to hope for cordiality and 

them @ Were recreant to his 

@ society in which his lot is 

le Was informed by high authority 

dh il from New-England, all would 

1 Ne stuck to Virginia, he would fare 

enn orethren. With a manly, indepen- 

,/ spirit, which redoundsto his credit, 

” practise such a pious fraud, (as his 

ey... 's Tegarded it,) and sailed under the 

a wherever he went. The conse- 

= tet very little favor and hospitality 

‘pusts, In one of his letters relative 

“gious society, he says : 


ink iol 
‘ d to tl 
Indeed 


rhe 


‘2 and almost universal peculiarity, viz: 
‘mehantable allusions to this country. 

to any one denomination, They 
requires no small measure of self- 
agie in English society, social or public, 
_> 1g iM retaliation. For instance: you, 
. _ .a¢ other ministers of Christ, with 
Pio. CPen hearts and open doors, have 
int ‘| brethren to the most generous hos- 
“adon you would be unchurched, and, 

_0n account of political institutions 
“ange, you would be obliged ta 
1 religious outcast. O, God knows 
hed to see on one hand so much 
of the great masses of the people, 
~“f so much violent bigotry on the part 
el respecting evil in other lands. 
_ credentials from both South and 
a oq whieh won me Christian sympa- 
mn itself. but | ‘ntinentof Europe, even in the 
ay en wy Own denomination in Eng- 
Howshiped as a Southron, even with 
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te intolerant nature of the E 

“ . . ai 
against the South, is noticed in the 
t€ steamer from Liverpool. A Metho- 


nics who onging to one of the Southern Con- 
"8 spent some time in England in 


with the aid of their friend Mr. Giddings, have | 


professor of religion, a Presbyterian, a member of a | 
literary college in N. Y. While there, he ranked! 
high as a scholar ; but, shocked at the abominations | 
of slavery, and the extreme apathy ofthe American | 
Church, be determined to leave College, and plead | 
the cause of the oppressed, Many inducements | 
were held out to him to stay, but in vain; nothing | 
could retain him. He left and commenced his ef- | 
forts against this giant sin, or as Wesley calls it, the 
sum of human villany. His peculiarity consists in | 
calling things by their right names. If a man steals | 
a dollar, he calls him a thief—if he robs you of a} 
dollar, he say he is a robber. If aman robs another | 
of himself, bis wife, and children, he calls him) 
a thief and a robber. He is now a Quaker in sen- | 
timent, and in his denunciations aguinst the sum of 
|all villany, uses the language of the Bible, a book | 
|he most firmly believes. Jf Northern ministers and | 
|churches are so precise and pure as to exclude | 
from their communion the well known sheep thief} 
and horse thief, and at the same time fellowship and 
commune with men thieves, he boldly denounces 
them as hypocrites, And if Northern ministers hold | 
their tongues on the subject of slavery, and fellow-| 
ship Southern slavebolders, he tells them they are 
a Brotherhood of Thieves. He holds to the Span-| 
ish proverb, ‘A man is known by the company he | 
keeps.’ Now, we ask, how can they get.rid of the | 
charge? By crying out ‘Infidelity and Blasphe- | 
my,’ thus throwing dust into our eyes? No. Let! 
them come out from pro-slavery Presbyteries, take | 
a bold stand where God and their country demand | 
they should, on the side of the oppressed—preach | 
against the abominable thing—pray for the slave in| 
language so plain as to be understood—establish | 
and maintain monthly anti-slavery concerts of 
prayer, a concert few of our pro-slavery ministers 
ever attend, Let them preach right, pray right, and | 
vote right. Then they would not be disturbed when | 
a poor female happens to go through the country | 
preaching against slavery. The consistency of| 
their conduct would soften the asperity of her lan-| 
guage, and there would be no mutual recrimina-| 
_tions, and the yoke of the oppressed would soon be! 
| broken. 
To illustrate clerical tyranny, we will relate an 
| anecdote as given to us, not vouching for its cor- 
rectness, yet believing it entirely true. When leav- 
ing Ashtabula county fo visit an adjoiming one, Ab- 
by & Co. sent and engaged board. Their hostess 
| Was a member of a church, the pastor of which, 
| from his well known tyranny, is familiarly called 
|‘ the Pope.’ Well, the Pope hearing of the fact 
| that the woman had engaged to board them, calls 
|on ber and threatens to deal with her in the chureh 
\if she fulfils her agreement. When Abby & Co. 
| arrive, she, with tears in her eyes, begs them to re- 
| lease her from the agreement. If they did not, and 
she kept her word with them, she would be 
eburched ; if she turned them away, and broke her 
word, she would remain ir: good standing, and be a 
consistent member of Mr. Pope’s church! 

Suppose now a missionary sent to a Catholic 
country, should enter a village, engage board, and a 
Catholee priest should, in order to drive him away, 
hse his clerical authority to turn him houseless into 
the street—would it not be heralded in every Pro- 
testant paper in our land, as persecution? Truly 
it would. Is i i 


| up to one of the wagons by main force. 


approved the action of the general assembly of the 


{mong their logomachies | thrown a vast amount of truth into the public ear.| Presbyterian Church concerning slavery and a 
I hese Mr. F’s religious character seems to be misunder-, western board of missions. The Presbyterian Her- 
yg ' unbridled licentiousness of | stood in this country. He was for many years a | ald of the 2d inst., speaking of their action, says: 


They commended the action of the assembly on 
the subject of slavery, and after listening to an in- 
teresting address from Rev. Robert 8. Finley, on the 
subject of African colonization, passed resolutions 
recommending that collections be taken up in their 
churches for that object, on or about the 4th of Ju- 
ly. ‘The members of the synod pledged themselves 
to pay over to Col. A. G. Hodges, of Frankfort, the 
collective sum of five hundred dollars, before the 
Ist of January, 1846, for the purpose of purchasing 
a ship to runas a regular packet between New Or- 
leans and Liberia, to carry out emigrants and pro- 
visions from the valley of the Mississippi to the col- 
ony. A committee was appointed to secure a mis- 
sionary to the negroes, whose duty it shall be to 
travel through the State and preaca to the negroes 
as he may have opportunity, and endeavor to arouse 
the churches and ministry to increased exertion on 
this subject. [All done to aid slavery.] 





Fuerrrve Sraves.—A sad and unwarrantable 
case is stated in the Camden West Jersey Mail. A 


party of strangers in a wagon called at the house of | 


Jefferson Johnson, a colored man, having a wife 
and three children, living near Easham Mount, and 
learned from the children that their mother had 
gone to work at Mr. Beck’s. Thither they went, 
and seeing the woman in the barn, milking, they 
immediately seized hold of her, and dragged her 
. Here Mr. 
Beck came up, and to his inquiries as to the mean- 
ing of this incursion into his premises, these men 
declared the woman to be their property—their slave. 
Before Mr. Beck had time to recover from the sur- 
prise into which he was thrown by the unexpected- 
ness of the rencontre, the poor creature was hurried 
into the wagon, and the party drove off at the top 
of their horse’s speed. Arriving at Johnson’s house, 
they seized the three children, that were born in 
New Jersey, and pitching them into the wagons, 
like calves for the market, put whip to their horses 
and escaped. This is an outrageous proceeding, 
and calculated to make the worst impression against 
those who have Jegal claims, and are willing to test 
them in a proper. manner. 





Unitep Stares anp Mexico.—Some people 
have thought that the Mexican administration might 
perbaps declare war for the sake of keeping up their 

pularity ; though with the expectation that the 
immediate interference of France and England 
would prevent any actual war. But we fear this 
would bea vain expectation. There is throughout 
the Western country an intense contempt for Mesi- 
co, and in Texas a deep desire of revenge for the 
cold-blooded perfidy bet murders which have char- 
acterized the Mexicans in Texas. Calm and peace- 
ful as every thing is now, our Western pioneers 
snuff the scent of Mexico on the breeze, and if war 
were declared, they eould hardly be restrained ; 
and if once fairly at_it, we know not how they 
eould be | s a The iong bou line would 
be broken over, orders could be but slowly trans- 
mitted, and when transmitted, would be announced 
in the ears of men who could not understand them. 
Those rea can ve omar oe hardly stop _ 
til they had planted stars and stripes on 
walls of Mexico. _California_ would not jn to 








persecution more pleasant coming 
from Protestant hands? We leave this for the 


satisfy them.—.V: Y. Journal of Com. [Beautiful !] 


several thousand, put in nomination a pious, talent 


{All men are born free and equal—with cer- 
tain natural, essential and unalienable rights—among 
which are life, libeFty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

GF Three milly gisof the American people are in 
chains ond sluvery—beid as chattels personal, and 
bouglit and seld as marketable commodities. 

I> Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 










parcnis, k diapped as Soon as born, and permanently i 


added to the slave population ‘of Christian, (?) Repub- 

lican, (!!) Demoeratie(!!!) America every year. 

I> Slave-holders, Slave-traders: 

are to be placed on the same | of infam 

the same fiendish category, as kidnappers an 

stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in the 

sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. — 

> The existing Constitution of the United States is 

‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.” 

NO UNIOW WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 





J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 
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CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


The citizens of Syracuse held a meeting, re- 
cently, to express their abhorrence of the outrage 
which stopped the True American, and destroyed 
Mr. Clay’s Press. The proceedings having been 
transmitted to Mr. Clay, he replied as follows: 


Lexineron, Ky., Sept. 18, 1845. 
Lyman Crary, Exq.: 


Dear Sin—On my return home from a short 
excursion for the benefit of my health, I haye found 
your letter of 13th inst., enclosing the Resolutions 
|of the citizens of Syracuse, met ‘irrespective of 
}party or sect.’ I thank you and them most heartily 

for timely sympathy Hr countenance; and more 
especially am I encouraged and supported by the 
fact that you met, not as partisans, but as Ameri- 
can citizens, jealous of your rights and mine. I 
owe the American Government allegiance—she can 
call me at any time to leave my family and busi- 
| ness, and repair to the most distant and unhealthy 
| field of battle, there to lay down my life, ifnecessary, 
\in her defence. Surely, then, she owes me, in re- 
turn, security and protection. The liberty of Speech 
and the Press has ever been the last strong hold 
of Liberty in every land—without which, Freedom 
is a mere mockery. These inalienable rights we 
inherited from our British ancestors. The Consti- 
tution of the United States does not give them, but 
| merely guards them against abuse and destruc- 
ition, The Ist Art. of it says, ‘ Congress shall have 
no power abridging the Liberty of Speech or of the 
Press.’ I demand, then, of the American People, 
through their representatives, Jaws protecting me 
in this privilege against the illegal violence of oth- 
{ers—laws to have my Press restored, and its as- 
| sailants brought to summary punishment. If they 
{do uet do this, then were it better for me and you 
; to live under the Autocrat of Russia, or the Dey of 
Algiers, than here—for one responsible master is 
| better than a thousand—his will may be_ better 
known, and his mercy or forbearance more easily 
| propitiated. I cannot but believe that the Ameri- 
|can people will regard this transaction as one more 
full of studied cruelty, arrant cowardice and dan- 
gerous precedent of outrageous despotism, than any 
; thing yet perpetrated in our national or State 
jslavocracy. The pretence that my paper was revo- 
lutionary and dangerous, I pronounce to the world 
wilfully calumnious, and call for the proof. Not 
a single case of such effects can be produced 
jamong 150,000 slaves. No, this was intended only 
| for foreign consumption, and truly has it most bit- 
| terly answered its purpose. 
| My appeal to the State of ‘Kentucky and _ the 
| World’ will be out in a few days in the True 
| American, when all impartial men will judge us. I 
| do not fear the ordeal. 

With respect and gratitude, 
I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 

Cc. M. CLAY. 











> We take the following extracts from the elo- 
‘quent Appeal of Mr. Clay, promised by him in the 
| preceding letter, which appears in the 12th number 
{of his ‘ True American,’ occupying more than eleven 
/eorumins OF Wal paper. 

OUR APPEAL. 


| They, who on the eighteenth day of August, 1845, 
rose in arms overpowered the civil authorities, and 
established an irresponsible despotism upon the 
constitutional liberties of this Commonwealth, in 
justification of their conduct, ‘appeal to Kentucky 
and the world,’ So be it. Let Kentucky and the 
world judge. 

When the public peace is disturbed—when the 
laws are defied—when the Constitution is over- 
thrown—and when by the avowal of murderous 
purposes, natural right and Divine justice are im- 
| piously violated :—not the loss of property—not the 
\individual wrong and suffering—not even the shed- 
\ding of blood, are to weighed a moment: but the 
| great principles of liberty only ave to be borne in mind, 
| whilst individuals, however high or low, are to be 
lforgotten. If it shall turn out that these principles 
|were by me violated or endangered,—then was it 
jright that my house should have been rudely en- 
tered by personal enemies; threatening me with 
the dread alternative of death or dishonor—then 
| was it right that the sick chamber should not wake 
|in the bosoms of the stern vindicators of the law 
\some feeling of pitying sympathy or magnanimous 
|forbearanee—then was it right that my wife and 
\children should for long days and nights suffer the 
lterror of impe.. ‘ing ruin—then was it right that I 
|should have my property confiseated—then was it 
jright that I should be outlawed and exiled from the 
{land of my birth, and the buried ashes of my own 
jloved blood and ever cherished friends. But if, on 
ithe other hand, they, and not I, have done this deed 
|—then let me be restored to the confidence of my 
| countrymen—to the security of the laws—to the 
inviolate sanctity of the home of my native land— 
‘and let them be consigned not to a felon’s fate which 
|is their due by the Constitution and laws of Ken- 
| tucky—but live out their days with the reflection 
that the most they can hope for in the future, is, 
| that their dishonored names will be swallowed up 
‘in the magnanimous forgetfulness of coming gen- 
| erations. 





| Mr. Clay proceeds to give the particulars of the 
| Lexington mob, and the lawless removal of his press 
land types, and adds— 
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funatic, in terms of outrage, to a committee of gen- 
tlemen, who made a wonderfully mild request’— 
and of ‘denying the right of the citizens to consult 
together on such a subject —of being a ‘madman,’ 
or of ‘ preparing himself for a civil war, in which he 
expected the non-slaveholding laborers, along with 
the slaves, to flock to his standard’—in calling on 
the ‘laborers for whom I have sacrificed so much, 
of summoning slaves to my help. 

5. Lam accused of ‘attacking the tenure of slave 
property ’—of being ‘a trespasser’ upon slavehold- 
ers—and of pushing the community to extremity. 

These are cruel charges, and most cruelly have 
they ime was when men were 
heard, tried aud puniched, now boing punished, 
may I yet be heard ? 

With regard to the first allegation: I am so far 
an abolitionist as certain men named George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson, and some other such 
‘ fanatics, who got together in 1776 and enunciated 
some very ‘ nied and incendiary’ doctrines. I have 
followed up the same Washington who, some years 
after that memorable event, declared that so far as 
his vote could go towards the abolition of slavery, 
it should never be wanting. The same Wasbing- 
ton, at some time subsequent, liberated all his slaves : 
I was ‘fanatic’ enough to follow his advice and ex- 
ample, and would have others do likewise, thinkin 
it better to be just than rich. On the other hand, 
1 am opposed to the violation of law in any respect, 
either for the purpose of liberating a slave, or of 
murdering by mobs a loyal citizen. I look upon 
the rebels of the 18th, who bore death and arms in 
their hands in order to perpetuate slavery, as infi- 
nitely lower in crime and infamy than the ‘incen- 
diary sect, if such there be, who would use similar 
means to liberate the slave. God forbid, that I, or 
my countrymen, should form an alliance with, or 
submit to the despotism of either. Neither the Lib- 
erty party nor the Garrisonians bold any such mur- 
derous doctrines ; they are monopolized by the ‘re- 
spectable gentlemen’ of the 18th of August. The 
Garrisonian abolitionists are non-resistants; they 
hold, with O'Connell, that no revolution or change 
of government is worth a single drop of human 
blood. The Liberty party holds the doctrine put 
forth by their Convention held at Cincinnati, on the 
11th day of June, 1845. They say of slavery, ‘ we 
believe that its removal can be effected peaceably, 
constitutionally, without real injury to any, with the 
greatest benefit to all.’ So that if I was an abolition- 
ist in its broadest sense, there is no cause or excuse 
for any number of respectable gentlemen to come 
upon me and murder me, or ree 3 upon the con- 
stitutional liberty of speech and of the press. The 
Whigs call me a Whig—I wrote to the Abolition- 
ists on the 11th of June, a letter published in the 
True American, where I call myself a Whig— 
the Abolitionists call me a Whig—and the Demo- 
erats call me a Whig; 1 hold the principles of 
the Whigs of °76, ‘eternal resistance to tyrants’ 
—and all the renegades, apostates and traitors 
in Kentucky shall not shake me from whatever 
measure I choose to advocate, or with whatever 
men I choose to ally myself. 

When my visit to the North is imputed to me as 
a crime, and so voted by prominent Whigs of Ken- 
tucky, it is time that I should cease to suffer in rep- 

: a. * . eee 4 ae Oe 

and the nation, Time after time did I receive the 
most urgent invitations from Whigs of the North to 
come and aid the cause: yet as often did I refuse. 
I had a great work to perform, and did not wish to 
place my opponents on the vantage ground. For 
well did I know that whatever honors I might re- 
ceive at the North would be construed by the ene- 
mies of emancipation in Kentucky into an alliance 
with abolitionism. 

When at last, however, serious apprehensions 
began to be entertained that Texas would come into 


| the Union with its unequal representation, slavery, 
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and national dishonor ; I felt it my duty to go, an 

give aid to the cause of my country in whatever 
field of battle she called me. I went by the advice 
of one of the central committee for the Whigs of 
Kentucky,—by special invitation from about fifty 
Whig clubs of the North,—by the request before 
and after my departure of four hundred and sixteen 
committee men, representing clubs, counties and 
conventions—by the irresistible persuasion of fifty 
patriotic Whig wamen of Ohio—and last of all, by 
the tacit approval of the leader of the Whig party, 
Henry Clay. The day before I left Lexington, I 
called upon Mr. Clay, and told him the purpose of 
my mission; that it was thought by our friends that 
I could have an influence, from my peculiar posi- 
tion, with the anti-slavery, anti-Texas voters of the 
free States, which no other man could, and that I 
was willing to go, if I could aid the Whig cause. 
Mr. C. said nothing, but nodded his head, with an ap- 
proving smile ; and after some unimportant conver- 
sation he offered me letters of introduction, which I 
declined as unnecessary. Whether I accomplished 
any good there or not, remains for otherstosay. It 
is enough for me to know, if I were vain enough to 
assume to myself consideration which belongs to 
the vital interests which were at stake in the can- 


| vass, that never did any man of my age in America 


draw together so lerge and intensely interesting au- 
diences. The greatest intellect of the nation, the 
greatest orator of any age, said to me, ‘They had 
rather hear you than me, The most large-souled, 
uncompromising man in the Union was pleased to 
compliment me: ‘ We regard you as one of the pil- 


'lars of the great temple of American liberty.’ 


mention these things not with the silly vanity of 
self-elation—I knew them undeserved, and the 
overflow of hearts touched with sympathy for a 


Thus on the 18th day of August, 1845, were the | man who had suffered proscription in the cause of 
constitutional liberties of Kentucky overthrown, | justice and truth—for a man of proper feeling is 


and an irresponsible despotism of slaveholding ar- jess wounded by censure than unmerited compli- 
jstocracy established on their ruins. They’ who! ment, and Joves more to deserve praise than to re- 
did the deed, eall it ‘dignified? and they supposed | ceive jt—but because much enmity and denuncia- 
| that its dignity would shield them from the indig-| tion have been poured upon me here, charging me 


‘nation and curses of men. 


Did they? No, they| with being the cause of Mr. Clay’s defeat, by my 


| were not so contemptible silly as that. ‘They found it | visit to the North, and by forcing him into the Ga- 
|necessary in order to cover up the enormity of their | zette Jetter! 


| crime—{murder, cool and premeditated, and only 
| not consummated because no resistance was offered, 

according to their own admission—but in reality, 

because they found hundreds of brave men_look- 
{ing on in sullen silence, ready to die in my defence, 
|—to publish a manifesto to the world, full of dark- 

ly studied and damping calumny, in order to shut 
|me off from the sympathies of men, and abate the 
| horror of their criminal avowal and dastardly re- 
| venge. 

They supposed, no. doubt, that I would cither 

fall by disease or violence, and, ‘as dead men tell 

}no tales, it would be easy to blacken my memory, 
land cover up their own infamy. This last finish- 
| ing touch was needed to complete the dark portrait 
(of perpetual slavery—that mankind looking upon 
|this picture of slaveholding cruelty, wrong and 
| smooth-faced hypocrisy, might be no longer deceived 
| forever! 

In this manifesto, and indictment, and verdict, I 
ain accused : 

1. Of being an abolitionist in its Southern sense 
—my Northern visit is imputed to me asa crime— 
and J am declared returning home, ‘the organ and 
agent of an incendiary sect.’ 

2. Tam accused of desiring to put into practical 
operation the sentiments of the leading article of, 
the True American of the 11th number, where I 
am spoken of as the very author of the same— The 
Western apostle transcends, if possible, his mis- 
sion. 

3. pe ieoprand wn sne-en.s-criene, at Lod gues 

to nd my property and press, against 
legal violence of the 4 
4. Tam accused of crime in characterizing Ameri- 


incendiary, hurli 


* * * * * 


My war is upon slavery, not upon slaveholders— 
I repeat once more. As no man in Kentucky hed 
more to lose, so no man had more reason than I to 
avoid even the suspicion of insurrection. All hu- 
man probabilities conspire to sustain me, when I 
assert before heaven and earth, that such a thought 
never entered my head. Come then, ye taste cavil- 
lers, I gay the proposition is true, in its letter, and 
in its spirit, and in its broadest meaning! Yes, this 
much abused article, but reiterates that virtue ts the 
only secure basis for republics. Such has been the 
doctrine from Longinus, running down through all 
writers upon government till the final repetition of 
it in Washington’s Farewell Address to the Ameri- 
can people. The consciences of slaveholders bear 
testimony to its immortal truth, and neither calum- 
ny nor murder can eradicate it from the convictions 
of mankind. Need I maintain an argument to prove 
that slavery is subversive of virtue, and c uent- 
ly dangerous to republics and death to liberty? Go, 
listen to your Hammonds and let pulpit hypocrites 
stultify themselves and you, in discussing and re- 
futing the lan , reason, and the irrepressible 
axioms of the heart. Sball I contend that — 
is at war with the virtue and justice of this nation 
Behold our broken constitutions—our violated laws 
—our tarnished faith—our wounded honor—©ur 


— wars—our plundering uests—our in- 
bobbi Shenae oe Pvws: ae tell me 
robbed mu 
ifI be a ‘fanatic’ when I say that threatens 
all law, and our whole system of t the 
ruin of property, and the loss of life. b 
* * * * 

For whom ‘have J sacrificed so much? For the 

sir hundred thousand free white ‘aborers of Kentucky! 








lust ’—of ‘responding as a haughty and infuriated 


Against whose every vital interest slavery wages an 


WHOLE NO. 771. 
a) 
eternal and implacable war! For them I lost caste 
with the slaveholding aristocracy of the land! For 
them I liberated my slaves! For them have I sac- 
rificed all chance of political elevation in my native 
State! For ther have | lived—and for them have 
I stood ready to die! ‘They who have never eaten 
of my bread, and stabbed me in the dark; they, 
who have stood by me again and again, without 
hope of reward ; they, whose children gazing in my 
face with lovely eyes and reproachful confidence— 
seemed to say, ‘ what are you as a legislator doin, 
for us?—shall we not. be enabled to be fed val 
clothed as the children of slaveholders?—shall we 


be so placed, a5 to be able to possess a small piece 
of land, or at all events, if we are mreinir to 
sell our wares, or if we are mechanics, to find con- 
tinual employment at fair wages ?—shall we not 
change our log cabins daubed with mud, and chilled 
by the winds of winter, into comfortable little cot- 
tages, with some evidences of taste in yards, of 
flowers and shrubs ?—save us, we pray you, from 
necessary dleness, and dishonorable work—spare your- 
selves the expense of jails and penitentiaries, and 
rescue us from the chances of a felon’s fute !—yes, 
these are the men, the great majority of the people 
of Kentucky, whose interests in 1841,1 swore I 
never would betray—for whom I then fell, and now 
suffer. How long, my countrymen, seeing you have 
the pee of the ballot box, shall these things be? 
Will you not at least be relieved from prejudice, 
which poisons you with hatred and injustice to the 
blacks? Enslaved by passions which our masters 
cunningly infuse into us from our very cradle—will 
you never open your eyes and be free? Will you 
not at least awake, arise,and be men? Then shall 
I be delivered from this outlawry, this impending 
ruin, this insufferable exile, this living dia’ 

Not upon the slaves did I call. How could I? 
Is any man in Kentucky so base as to charge that I 
have held secret conference with the slaves? No, 
not one! How, then, could I eall upon the slaves, 
who could not read, one in a hundred? With all 
my relations and kindred, slaveholders, many of 
them ministering in turn at my sick couch by day 
and by night—all to be involved in one common 
ruin—warring one county against a whole State— 
and I prostrate, and unable to raise my head, to call 
upon the slaves to rally to the standard of civil war ! 
I refrain from expressing the great indignation 
which such gross and monstrous ealumny cannot 
but generate in the coldest bosom, Go search:m 
secret and public life from the eradle up, and tell 
the world by what steps I have gradually prepared 
myself for this last round of unmixed depravity ! 
When have I stript the r—when played the sy- 
cophant to the powerful—where have | lied—what 

rty betrayed—what friend deserted—when have 
Faaiee or robbed—when did J counterfeit—whom 
have I secretly injured—in what penitentiaries have 
I served an apprenticeship to crime—whom have I 
secretly poisoned—whom have I openly murdered ? 
Then, before this charge in the face of Kentucky, 
and the world, I stand mute! Poor and friendless 
—broken in spirit and in hope—outlawed and exiled 
|though I be, there is something yet remaining, of 
what a man—a proud, just, honest man, should be, 
and J shall not stoop to plead not guilty, not here, 
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On the 18th day of August were the consti- 
tutional liberties of Kentucky forcibly overthrown, 
and an irresponsible oligarchy of slaveholders es- 
tablished on their ruins. 

They may allow Gov. Owsley to retaiu his seat at 
the head of the executive department—they may 
permit the Legislature to pass such Jaws as suit 
| them—they may in a word suffer the forms and ma- 
|chinery of a free government to go on—but be 
assured, men of Kentucky, you are nevertheless 
| slaves, 

Be assured that you live under an anarchical des- 
|potism. The same men who robbed me of my 
| press, have sat as a jury and justified the deed, and 

declared that there was no offence against the 
j\laws! What care they, who plot murder, for vio- 
\lated oaths? The respectable slaveholding mob of 
| the 18th, satin judgment upon the ‘ ungentlemanly ’ 
|mob of the 19th by arms and force, claiming for 
themselves alone supreme irresponsible power. The 
|‘canaille’ of the 19th were drawn up before the 
/courts and punished—the respectable gentlemen of 
the 18th beyond all human computation more guil- 
|ty went unwhipt of justice—surely the king can do 
'no wrong! hilst I speak, there are now order- 
ed some hundreds of armed men by the Governor 
into pow | county to preserve what little remnant of 
civil authority and the old form of government may 
yet remain, What will thiscome to? Where does 
lit all lead? It requires no prophetic eye to see 
blood flowing knee deep ere this penal usurpa- 
tion come to the still grave of unresisted and hope- 
jless despotism! Did they say to Stevenson of 
| Georgetown, print no more on the subject of sla- 
vers? Has the Louisville Journal been silenced? 
{In Lincoln, and Jefferson, and Nelson, will a peace- 
lable citizen be drawn from his bed at midnight and 
| be hung to a limb, or shot down like a dog in the 
day, if he venture to read one half of the newspa- 
|pers of America? Are not these men mad? Are 
{they not spinning for themselves a web, which, like 
the shirt of Nessus, will, instead of protecting, in- 
ivolve them in utter ruin and despair ? oO in 
|South Carolina dare now discuss slavery? Can 
| Calhoun—can-Hammond plead, if he would, fo 
jemancipation? Have they not raised a Devil which 
ithe combined intellect of the State cannot lay, 
| though death look them in the face, and the grave 
‘open beneath their feet? ‘Madmen and fanatics,’ 
would you place Kentucky in the same category ? 
Will you not allow us to be saved now while itis to- 
day—and whilst the evil years come not ? " 
y what tenure do you hold your slaves? Is it 
by natural right, or bythe Constitution? If the 
Constitution be overthrown, is not the slave free ? 
Will the other States = ~~ into heodan? 
Will they interfere to put down domestic violence, 
when ts yon all legal security is first destroyed ? 
When you avow yourselves murderers in > 
will the North be thus cured of dangerous fanati- 
cism? Will not blood answer to blood, and the 
earth ery out unceasingly for vengeance? Is not 
the liberty of the press the common concern of the 
whole American youre? Can De plant_your iron 
heel upon the ten millions of Northern reemen ? 
Are Bunker-Hill and Lexington ideal names, and 
do I dream when I find myself planted upon a soil 
which was named in solem= dedication and re- 
membrance of that land which was wet by the 
blood of those who knew 10t how to be slaves, and 
live? Can a people be free who voluntarily yield 
to illegal force a singe right? DoI not owe alle- 
giance to the Nativnal Government—may she not 
call upon me at any hour to lay down my life in 
her defence? Then does she not in turn owe me 
protection ? Can the sheep be safe when all the 
in? Can the nation be free when 

watch dosé are slain 
all the presses are muzzled? Have not the organs 
of two administrations made relentless war upon 
me & private individual? What is there in my per- 
ub so terrible to the slave power? Is any thing 
more terrible to tyrants than the liberty of the 
ress? Will not emissaries from a slaveholding 
President do in the free States to-morrow what is 








aver P 0-day? Do not the blood- 
a pr) ae te i pies y rye for my blood 
as freely as the des’ of the South, strike terror 
into the souls of Northern men? 

* * * * > 


mean ti I stand here on my native tand, 
Pat corponer tere have bled in every field of 
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y day and night, hang over me and mi trust- 
ng oat my oontin os arouse in the bosoms of 
Americans an honorable shame and a magnani- 
mous remorse— hat they may rise up in the om- 
nipotency of the ballot cast by fifteen millions of 
freemen, and peaceably overthrow the slave 
ism of this nation, and ayoid the damning infamy 
which awaits them for all time in the judgment of 
the civilized world, if they leave me here to die! 

To the liberty of my country and of mankind, 
then, I dedicate and those whom I hold yet 
more dear for the purity of my motives, and 
the patriotism of my life—the past and the future— 
I ‘appeal to Kentucky and to the world.’ 

C, M. CLAY, 

Lexington, Ky., Sept, 25, 1845. 








SPIRIT OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 

In his recent Message to the Legislature of Ver- 
mont, Gov. Slade speaks in the following emphatic 
and determined strain, in relation to the consumma- 
tion of the act of Texan annexation : 


I deem no apology necessary for inviting to it 
your particular attention, nor for the expression of 
my conviction that Vermont should resist every ad- 
vance towards the consummation of a measure, so 
utterly subversive of her rights as a member of the 
existing Confederacy. 

This meditated invasion of our riglits is not to be 
regarded, or treated, as an ordinary violation of the 
Constitution, for which there may be a constitution- 
al remedy inthe interposition of the judiciary pow- 
er. No judicial power can effectually reach the 
case. Let the deed be done—the foreign State ad- 
mitted, and its Senators and Representatives be ac- 
tually in Congress, and, practically, a decision of 
the Supreme Court would be powerless, The truth 
is, the measure is essentially revolutionary. It is a 
frand upon the Constitution, and utterly subversive 
of it—changing essentially, our domestic federal 
relations, and creating a new union, of which neith- 
er the present Constitution nor mutual confidence 
will constitute the bond ; a union whose only bond 
will be the apprehended evils of actual separation, 
since it is impossible that confidence or affection 
can exist where there is an abiding sense of fla- 
grant injustice and usurpation, 

Much has been said in regard to the ‘ compromi- 
ses of the Constitution’ in favor of Slavery: and 
so sensitive are the South on this subject—so tena- 
cious of the concessions wrung from the North, as 
the price of the Union, that the bare proposal by the 
legislature of Massachusetts, to amend the Consti- 
tution, by abolishing the slave representation in 
Congress, has been denounced as little less than 
treason to the Union. But this very compromise 
carries with it an irresistible argument against the 
measure of annexation. A slight consideration of 
the subject will render it apparent, that the com- 
promise, securing a slave representation, must have 
had reference to a Union within the then limits 
of the United States, because it concerned a sec- 
tional interest, the adjustment of which in the com- 
promise, must necessarily have had respect to defi- 
nite territorial linits—otherwise the balance might 
be destroyed, and the compromise practically nulli- 
fied, by the addition of foreign slave States, giving | 
to the slave interest an unlooked for and permanent | 
preponderance in the Union, 

And such nullification will be the effect of con- 
summating the measure of annexation. The com- 
promises touching the question of slavery will be at 
an end—as clearly so, as would be one of two de- 
pendant reciprocal obligations between individ- 
uals, where the one had been violated. 

The truth is, that, at the time of securing the 





great and fatal concession of the slave representa- 
tion—by whose votes in Congress, almost ev ery | 
question affecting the relative interests of the slave 
and non-slaveholding States, including the question | 
of annexation, has been decided—no thought was} 
any where entertained, of extending the bounds of | 
slavery beyond the then limits of the United States, 
It wus, on the contrary, the universal expectation | 
that slavery would decline, and at no distant period | 
cease to war our Federal Union. It was in the} 
spirit of this anticipation that it was declared, in the | 
articles of compact embodied in the celebrated Or-| 
dinances of Congress of 87 for the government of} 
the Territory North West of the River Ohio—wbich 
passed with but ene dissenting vote—that ‘there | 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude | 
therein, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes.’ } 
And what still more strikingly evinces the spirit of| 


those times, and the true bearing of that ordinance | 
In respect ty SHIVETY, te prearnine w + 


compact declared, thatthey were ordained ‘ for ex- 
tending the fundamental principles of civil and _re- 
ligious liberty, which form the basis whereon these } 
~epublics, their laws and constitutions are erected,’ | 

If it had been asserted in the Convention that) 
formed the Constitution, that under the clause de-| 
claring that ‘new States may be admitted by the| 
Congress into this Union, foreign slave States might 
and would come in, it is very manifest that the 
clause would not have been adopted without an) 
express negation of such a construction—much | 
more, that a provision for the representation of| 
three-fifths of the slave population would not have | 
been permitted a place in the Constitution. The 
fact that such a provision was made is therefore 
conclusive evidence, that the admission into the 
Union of foreign slave States under the Constitu- 
tion, entered into no one’s conceptions, and would 
have been expressly guarded against, if suggested 
from any quarter, 

It follows that every assertion by the South of the 
sacreduess of the slave representation compromise, 
is an argument out of its own mouth, that the in- 
troduction of foreign slave States into the Union is, 
itself, a violation of the compromises of the Consti- 
tution. And it furthermore follows, that such in- 
troduction of foreign slave States, in effect dis- 
charges the North from its obligation to a continu- 
ance of the slave representation—a representation 
sufticiently onerous when confined to the Constitu- 
tional Union, but intolerable when extended to a 
new Union, formed by the introduction of foreign 
slave States, for the purpose of perpetuating the 
dominion of the slave power. Let the South either 
relinquish the unrighteous advantage of the slave 
representation, or cease to press for the admission 
of foreign slave States. To claim both is an aggra- 
vation of injustice, equalled only by that of the sys- 
tem for whose support and continuance itis perpe- 
trated. 

Equally unjust and absurd is it to claim an exe- 
cution of the constitutional stipulation for the sur- 
render of fugitives from oppression, and for protec- 
tion against domestic violence, while the right is 
claimed and exercised to augment and perpetuate, 
indefinitely, the burden of these obligations, by the 
annexation of foreign slave States to the Union. 

Slavery, moreover, is an element of weakness, 
inviting invasion, which the Constitution binds the 
nation to repel, in whatever quarter it may threaten. 
How long, and to what extent this obligaton is to 
be binding, may hereafter become a question. The 
advocates of annexation would do well now to con- 
sider it; as they would also the question, to what 
extent there shall be maintained, at an enormous 
expense, a navy to prevent the coastwise slave trade, 
destined to acquire unwonted activity under annex- 
ation policy. 

To these motives for resisting the consummation 
of the threatened measure, must be added its injus- 
tice to Mexico, and the disgrace of perpetrating it, 
because she is unable to resist. And to render this 
injustice the more flagrant, and the grasping spirit 
in which the whole annexation movement origina- 
ted and hos been conducted, the more manifest, it 
would now seem, that the Executive is pushing a 
claim to territory as a part of Texas, clearly be- 
yond any limits ever assigned to the department of 
that name, and not even in possession of the gov- 
ernment to whom the oyerture for annexation has 
been made. 

The impotence of Mexico may be to us an effect- 
ual protection, We are probably safe from the in- 
jury her sense of wrong may prompt her to inflict. 
But whe shall protect us from the just judgment of 
av impartial world, or blot the stain of injustice from 
the pages of our country’s history ? 
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In reference to the position sometimes taken, that 
the action already bad upon the subject of annexa- 
tion concludes us from further opposition to the 
measure, it is sufficient to say, that no right can be 
concluded by any action, of the character of that 
legislation under which the overture to Texas has 
been made, It is an attempt to annex by joint reso- 
lution of Congress—the unconstitutionality of which 
was so apparent, that it became necessary to con- 
nect with it an alternative resolution, providing for 
annexation by treaty. It was by the union of such 
an alternative, that conscientious scruples as to an- 
nexation by joint resolution were quieted, though 
the alternative left it in the power of the President 
to give effect, as he has done, to the joint resolution 
itself, and thus do the very thing which those scru- 
ples would not allow could be done. 

We have, thus, a double violation of the Consti- 
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nd where will Vermont soon be, if the policy 

foreign annexation is to pr "= become ‘the 
the 


settled policy of the country? She will be in 


condition of an appendag vast slave 
embracing, not Texas ooh wa aliforni pay 9 
ly every part of Mexico—all of which will be over- 


run by slaiveholders, who will, in due time, declare }a 


independence, and claim and obtain admission into) 
the Union. is 

But annexation may be consummated! 
may triumph, It may seeure a majority in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. It may annul the com 
mises of the Constitution, and destroy the bond that 
holds these States together. What, then, shall Ver- 
mont do? What it will be her right to do, admits 
of no question. If, from a regard to peace, she 
shall forbear to exercise her right, it should be with 
a solemn declaration to the Union and the world, 
that she thereby acknowledges no right of annexa- 
tion, and forbears from no diminished conviction 
that it will subvert the Constitution, and essentially 
destroy the Union of which it is the bond; and that 
she reserves the right of such future action, as cir- 
cumstances may suggest. 

But, in the event of annexation, there will remain 
& great practical duty for us to perform. It will be, 
to go to the very verge of our constitutional power 
to effect the abolition of slavery, as ‘the chief evil 
in our country, and the great crime of ourage. Sla- 
very will, by annexation, have been taken under the 
special protecticn of the national government, and 
made, in the highest sense, a national institution ; 
and, thenceforth, will become a leading and control- 
ling element in the Union. It will then be seen in 
a stronger and clearer light than it as ever been. 
The success of annexation will have signally illus- 
trated its character; and the time is not distant, 
when it will be able no longer to adjust its influence 
in the seale of parties, so as to maintain its ascen- 
daney by Northern co-operation ; for the North will 
have learned the indispensable necessity of union, 
in order to roll back the tide of its usurpations, and 
so change the policy of the government that it shall 
cease to make the support of slavery an object of 
special and paramount regard. If the North, for 
the sake of peace, shall submit to annexation, the 
South must submit to the legitimate and inevitable 
consequences of thus forcing, everywhere, an inves- 
tigation of the merits of slavery, and a thorough ex- 
posure of the impossibility of long maintsining a 
Union, embracing the hostile and irreconcilable ele- 
ments of slavery and freedom. 





From the Christian Regisiter. 
COURTESY AND CHARITY OF ABOLITIONISM. 
Mr. Epiror: 


A number of ‘The London Inquirer, (for Aujrust 
30th, 1845,) has lately been put into my hands, con- 
taining a letter from Mr, James Haughton, of Dub- 
lin, on Abolitionism, on which, as it contains some 
misstatements of a personal nature, I take opportu- 
nity to remark, 

In a speech before the Irish Unitarian Society, 
accompanying the letter, Mr, Haughton says, ‘1 
find from the National Anti-Slavery Standard (a 
New-York paper) of the 17th of April last, that 
three pro-slavery cle en sailed from Boston the 
previous week for England. They are—the Rev. 
John Codman, D. D., the Rey. Daniel Sharp, D. D. 


and the Rey. Francis Parkman, D. D, The last is | 


a Unitarian. I suppose he is now in England, and 


I hope our friends there will deal honestly with} 


him.’ ‘I suppose Dr. Parkman, like Dr. Dewey, 
will make fair speeches while in England, and 
strive to bamboozle our anti-sl 
test be, ‘ Are you an Abolitionist 
answer that question like a candid, honest man, let 
him be advised to go home, and read his New 'Tes- 
tament, and there learn to acknowledge the equal 
rights of all his brethren, &c. &c. 

Of the notice in the New-York Standard, to: 
which this orator refers, neither the Rev. Dr. Cod- 
man or Dr, Sharp knew anything until their returm 
to America; the benevolent intention of the writer, 
like many other such devices of modern philanth ro- 
pian ficne are. Mage wate a Sg BE as eT 
though the friends of freedom in Great Britain ‘nad 
been warned against them, as pro-slavery cler gy- 
men and enemies to liberty, yet were they recei ved 
every where with the utmost cordialityand respe ct: 
and the warning against the three seemed to be the 
less called for, inasmuch as neither of them was 
travelling in any public or official relation,* but 
simply as private individuals, with objects comr non 
to travellers in Europe. 

The same courtesy was experienced by the 
younger and last of these proscribed gentlemen:.— 
The only exception, whieh, however, can scare ely 
be regarded as one, happened to him while in D ub- 
lin, and just before his embarking for home. He 
there received a note from Mr. Haughton hims self, 
of which the following is an extract: 





35 Eccles-street, Aug. 8th, 184! 5, 

* Dear Srr :—I called twice at your Hotel, hop -ing 
to see you.’ ‘Ifyou arean Abolitionist, it will af- 
ford me the sincerest pleasure to see you at my 
house, and treat you with hospitable attention. 2 ut 
I have heard from Ameriea that you are a lav ery 
man, or that you lend your influence to the oppi-es- 
sor. If this be true, f could not acknowledge you 
as a Christian minister,” &c. &c. 

‘lL hope you will be able to assure me that you 
are a true lover of Jiberty, of liberty for the colored 
as well as for the white ; and, in that case, I shall: 
be happy to see you at divner on Saturday, if yori 
will favor me with your company at six o’clock. Ta 
which case, be so kind as to drop me a line’ ‘The 
first question I ask every American, who is intri- 
daced to me, is,‘ Are you an Abolitionist ?’ and. I 
regulate my conduct toward him according to his 
reply. ‘This seems to be the fair and manly cours e. 

lam, my dear sir, 
respectfully yours, 
JAMES HAUGHTON. 

Rev. Dr. Parkman, 

An answer was accordingly returned, in which 
the conditions, as well as the courtesy of the invita- 
tion, were duly noticed, and it was added, ‘ Since 
you ure pleased, sir, to make your hospitality to de- 
pend upon a test, it beeomes my duty to inform 
you, that Iam not an Abolitionist, nor he ive been 
able to approve some of the measures oft he party 
so denominated in my country. But I be’tieve that 
lam ‘a true lover of Ij ; as properly under- 
stood; and lam sure, that for more than thirty 
years I have been preaching a gospel, the.t com- 
mands me to love all men, bond ney free, colored 
and white, and to seek their good. I she.ll there- 
fore accept your invitation to dinner, believing we 
shall sufficiently agree in our views for such a pur- 
pose, and will be with you at the hour you mention.’ 

lam yours, &c. &c. F. Pt 

In the free and friendly conversation had with 
this gentleman, some of the reasons were stated, 
which dissuaded many of the ablest and most en- 
lightened statesmen and philanthiropists of our 
country from joining themselves to the Abolitivnists 
asa party. The views of several distinguished in- 
dividuals, of whom were John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster, and Rey. Dr. Channing, were men- 
tioned: and some erroneous itnpressions, which 
prévailed in England upon the whole subject, were 
sought to be corrected. But Mar. Haughton must 
have totally misapprehended, ‘since he so erro- 
neously stated the reasons assi.gned by his for 
not choosing to be himself'a preacher of abolition , 
which were, as was explicitly told him, not merely 
the fear of lessening his influence as a minister, [in 
itself it would seem no very reprehensible motive,] 
but from the clear conviction that other topics were 
more needed, and if for no other reason, yet 


from their local position, more useful to his hearers. 
_ Mr. Haughton in his letter to the irer enclo- 
sing a copy of the speech above to, ex- 





Bible Society to the British and Foreign Society in 
London, But this was only for the single day of its 
fact that all the 


t An exact copy of the above note was not pre- 
served, but the substance of the answer is faithfally 
given. 


avery prs but let their } 
and if he do not} 





0 vedas is, that nx 2 
that: 
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had } rar 
itality of Ireland; and 


fered ;{ and we can joyfully es 
did Joseph of old, after his brethren had sold him 
for a slave to the Ishmaelites: ‘Now, therefore, be 
not grieved nor angry with yourselves. As for you, 
ye thought evil against me, but God meant it for 
, Yours, 
One or THE Proscrisep Ministers. 





t It may not be denied, that it became a matter of 
‘some innocent amusement to those intended victims, 
when, atthe end of their journeying, they found, 
what to two of their number had been wholly un- 
known, how much pains had been taken to trouble 
them, to so little effect. It was a just subject, how- 
ever, of their graver reflections, and even of their 
grief, that any persons making special professions of 
philanthropy, should have deemed it either decorous, 
or consistent with the Christian law of love, to at- 
tempt to hold up to reproach, among strangers, gen- 
tlemen, who were not seeking notoriety abroad; and 
whose general benevolence of purpose had not been 
questioned by any who knew them at home. As the 
event was, not the slightest injury was done; but 
this does not take away sin from them who purposed it. 


THE LIBERATOR. 
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THE BAZAAR. 

The confidence of the Committee in the friends of 
Freedom throughout the land has been thus far nobly 
met. 

From various parts of the Free States, they have 
received the most cheering responses to their call for 
aid. Those who have replied seem to feel the fact, 
that it is nv more our cause, our business, our respon- 
sibility, than their own. 

The following, being valuable letters, demand 
immediate acknowledgment, that it may be known 
to the writers that they have reached their destina- 
tion :— 

Paulina 8S. Wright, Oct. 13th. 

Maria Lowell, 7th. 

D. & C. A. Joy, Northampton, 12th. 

Margaret Hyatt, Hudson, 10th. 

Unknown friends in Manchester, Mass. 

Robert Purvis, (box.) 

J. R. Giddings. 

Edmund Jackson, $21, by hand of H. Chapman. 





The following communication from Nantucket, is 
a specimen of the cheering communications the com- 
mittee have received from many towns. All the rest 
should follow the example. 

Ata meeting of anti-slavery friends, held on the 


evening of the 17th instant, it was voted that we pre- 
pare a Nantucket table at the Massachusetts Anti- 
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the current year. The following resolution was also 
adopted, and a vote taken that it be forwarded for in- 
sertion in the Liberator: 

Resolved, That we regard the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Fair as a valuable instrumentality in promo- 
ting the anti-slavery cause, not only asa means of 
presenting a field of varied and attractive industry to 
all classes of persons, and thereby making the pecu- 
liar tastes and capacities of each avail in promoting 
its pecuniary interest, but also as a means of enlisting 
the sympathies and encouraging the efforts of friends, 
by the united action and friendly social gatherings 
necessarily attending the preparation for such occa- 
sions. Per order, 

ANNA GARDNER, Sec. 


We are encouraged to prepare for a SHOE-TA- 
BLE, and ask the co-operation of friends in other 
shoe-making towns, with those already engaged in 
working for it. We have received a quantity of beau- 
tifully wrought slippers, gentlemen's, ladies and chil- 
dren’s, which we ask the aid of our anti-slavery coad- 
jutors among the shoe-makers to make up. By a gen- 
eral distribution of them, one pair to each friend, the 
work will not be burdensome to any. 

The Liserty Bett is in progress. An engraving 
of Mr. Garrison is to form the frontispiece, and many 
admirable articles are already in the printer’s hand. 

iF Friends of whom we have promise of literary 
contributions are requested to be speedy. 

{iF Pecuniary contributions are needed for the 
publication, —m. w. c. 





TO THE BENEVOLENT. 

We are requested to state that Messrs. John M. 
Brown and L. Hayden, (two intelligent colored young 
men,) are now in this city and vicinity, soliciting aid 
for the erection of a meeting-house (the basement of 
it to be a school-room) in Detroit, for the educational 
and religious improvement of the growing but desti- 
tute colored population in that city. Entire confi- 
dence may be placed in their integrity, as they bring 
with them strong recommendations from Rev. J. V. 
Watson, Rev. R. R. Richards, Judge Wilkins of the 
U. 8. Court, Michigan, G. B. Throop, President of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Hiram Wilson, 
James Cannings Fuller, Gerrit Smith, Samuel J. 
May, Horace Hallock, Charles H. Stewart, and oth- 
ers, as well as a certificate from the Trustees. They 
intend holding public meetings in some of the adja- 
cent towns, and have many thrilling facts te com- 
municate, both in regard to the slave system, and to 
the escape of fugitive slaves. Give them a hear- 





THE NON-RESISTANCE ANNIVERSARY. 
This anniversary was held in the Tremont Chapel 
on Thursday and Friday of last week, and was at- 
tended by the right kind of audiences,—the interest 
steadily increasing from the beginning to the close of 
the proceedings. It was more edifying, by far, than 
any that had preceded it,and very much was done to 
enlighten those present as to the scope, spirit and pur- 
pose of non-resistance. We find it impossible to give 
even the official report of the doings this week, but 
will do something more than this in our next num- 
ber. 





JOR. PARKMAN AND JAMES HAUGHTON. 

We suppose the article we have copied from the 
Christian Register, signed ‘One of the Proscribed 
Ministers,’ may be fairly attributed to the pen of the 


and| Rev. Dr. Parkman, of this city. The Dr. appears to 


be desirous of making a light matter of the faithful 


‘can! and nobly characteristic letter of James Hanghton to 


him, and the attempt to ‘ proscribe " him in England 
because he was not an abolitionist ; but it is evident 
that he feels quite splenetic about it. He endeavors 
to console himself, however, with the fact, that anti 
abolitionist as he was, as well as his associates, ne 
ther he nor they were treated any the less hospitably 





jn England on that account ! 
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' certainly sought repose in the wrong place. I have 
_ work enough here, on the spot, to occupy every inch 
-of my time, and every partiole of my strength, were I 
to stay in this city a whole six months. The cause 
of temperance alone would afford work enough to oc- 
eupy every inch of my time. I have invitation after 
invitation to address temperance meetings, which I 
am compelled to decline. How different here, from 
my treatmentat home! in this country, 1 am wel- 
comed to the temperance platform, side by side with 
white speakers, and am received as kindly and warm- 
ly as though my skin were white. 

I have but just returned from a great Repeal meet- 
ing, held at Conciliation Hall. It was a yery large 
meeting—much larger than usual, | was told, on ac- 


has been spending the 
getic agitation of repeal during the present autumn. 
On approaching the door, or gateway leading to the 
Hall, and observing the denseness of the crowd, lal 
most despaired of getting in; but, having by the kind- 





the donors. 


ing in its rebukes. 


course on this subject. 


negro slavery. I am not ashamed of that attack. 


do not shrink from it. 


you will. 
class and color. 


island. 


dwell.” 


breathe, and words that burn.’ 


O'Connell. 


It is now no matter of astonishment at all. 


power over an audience is perfect. 


view of the Liberator. 


me through’ at all hazards. 


ceived. 


stirring songs to render the meetings interesting. 


Monday next. 


me in Ireland all of one month longer. 
Much love to my anti-slavery friends. 
Ever one with you, through good and evil report, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 





FROM RICHARD D. WEBB. 
Dvusurs, 2d of 10th mo., 1845. 
My Dear Garrison: 


ferday evening, to a large and respectable audience 
in the Music Hall. He has been well received by all 
classes since he came to Dublin, and has had nume- 
rous invitations to the tables of many excellent peo- 
ple. His visit has occasioned deep interest in the 
anti-slavery cause, and many who never thought on 
the subject at all, are now convinced that it is one 
which it is a sin to neglect. Some of his true and 
guarded statements respecting the American Metho- 
dists gave great offence to Methodists here ; but 
when they learned that he was not attacking Metho- 
dists, but Slavery—not their peculiar tenets, but the 
sum of all villanies—many of them ceased their hos- 
tility, and have shown themselves friendly ; not how- 
ever before, by their complaints and remonstrances 
and threats of noisy replies to F. D., they had fright- 
ened Friends into closing the doors of their meeting- 
houses against him. Our Society here, as well as in 
America, are timid people, loving to be thought much 
of by the community, and seeking to dwell in the 
quiet. Their instincts are al] as far as possible differ- 
ent from the strong tendencies of George Fox and his 
stern and unflinching contemporaries and coadjutors. 
The general impression F. D. has made has been 
highly favorable, both to himself and to his race, by 
the mother’s side. I have ao doubt that he will make 
his way readily through the country, aided by the 
kindness and sympathy of his truly noble-hearted 
friend, James N. Buffum, of whose many excellent 
qualities 1 can hardly trust myself to write in the 
terms of respect and regard which | feel for him. J] 
have never known a man in whom, on so short an 
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count of the presence of Mr. O'Connell, who has just 
returned from his residence at Derrynane, where he 
r, recruiting for an ener- 


ness of James Haughton, Esq. obtained a note of in- 
troduction to the Secretary of the Repeal Association, 
and being encouraged to persevere by the evident 
disposition of the friendly crowd to let me pass,— 
many of whom seemed to be holding in their breath, 
and thus contracting their dimensions, to allow me 
passage way,—I pressed furward, and with much dif- 
ficulty sueceeded in reaching the interior. The meet- 
ing had been in progress for sometime before I got in. 
When | entered, one after another was announcing 
the Repeal rent for the week. The audience appear- 
ed to be in deep sympathy with the Repeal move- 
ment, and the announcement of every considerable 
contribution was followed by a hearty round of ap- 
plause, and sometimes a vote of thanks was taken for 
At the close of this business, Mr. O’Con- 
nell rose and delivered a speech of about an hour and 
a quarter long. It was a great speech, skilfully de- 
livered, powerful in its logic, majestic in its rhetoric, 
biting in its sarcasm, melting in its pathos, and burn- 
Upon the subject of slavery in 
general, and American slavery in particular, Mr. 
O'Connell grew warm and energetic, defending his 
He said, with an earnestness 
which I shall never forget, ‘I have been assailed for 
attacking the American institution, as it is called,— 
I 
I am the advocate of civil and 
religious liberty, all over the globe, and wherever 
tyranny exists, I am the foe of the tyrant; wherever 
oppression shows itself, [ am the foe of the oppres- 
sor; wherever slavery rears its head, I am the enemy 
of the system, or the institution, call it by what name 
I am the friend of liberty in every clime, 
My sympathy with distress is not 
confined within the narrow bounds of my own green 
No—it extends itself to every corner of the 
earth. My heart walks abroad, and wherever the 
miserable are to be succored, or the slave to be set 
free, there my spirit is at home, and | delight to 


Mr. O'Connell was in his happiest mood while de- 
livering this speech. The fire of freedom was burn- 
ing in his mighty heart. He had but to open his 
mouth, to put us in possession of thoughts that 
I have heard many 
speakers within the last four years—opeakers of the 
first order; but I confess, I have never heard one, hy 
whom I was more completely captivated than by Mr. 
I used to wonder how such monster 
meetings as those of Repeal could be held peaceably. 
It seems 
to me that the voice of O'Connell is enough to calm 
the most violent passion, even though it were already 
manifesting itself ina mob. There isa sweet per- 
suasiveness in it, beyond any voice | eyer heard. His 


When he had taken his seat, a number withdrew 
from the Hall, and, taking advantage of the space 
left vacant thereby, I got quite near the platform, for 
no higher object than that of obtaining a favorable 
But almost as soon as | did 
so, friend Buffum had by some means (I know 
not what) obtained an introduction to Mr. John 
O'Connell, son of Daniel O'Connell, and nothing 
would do but I must be introduced also—an honor 
for which | was quite unprepared, and one from which 
I naturally shrunk. But Buffum; in real Yankee 
style, had resolved (to use a Yankee term) to ‘ put 
On being introduced to 
Mr. O'Connell, an opportunity was afforded me to 
speak ; and although | scarce knew what to say, I 
managed to say something, which was quite well re- 


The Hutchinson family have been here a week or 
more, and have attended two of my lectures on sla- 
very ; and here, as at home, did much by their soul- 


My Narrative is just published, and I have sold 
one hundred copies in this city. Our work goes on 
nobly. James and myself leave here for Wexford on 
We shall probably hold two meetings 
there, and from thence go to Waterford, and then to 
Cork, where we shall spend a week or ten days. I 
have also engagements in Belfast, which will detain 


Frederick Douglass delivered his last lecture—at 
least, the last during his present visit to Dublin—yes- 


have felt such confidence. Frederick 
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acquaintance, J 
2 eae ‘to Wexford ; then to Waterford and 


f Cork: an pe rhap ‘to Limerick. Having thus visit- 


DES AEES, towns in the South of Ireland, he will 


blin, on his way to Belfast, the capital of 
has been/imvited thither. He will then 
ost probably, to Glasgow, visit Scotland, 
‘ngland. Elizabeth Pease has written 
im, and E have had letters from Harriet 


“i é . William Boultbee of Birmingham, Wil- 








id | jiam James of Bristol, and other friends of the cause, 


troop. They have sung the first songs ever sung at 
an anti-slavery meeting in Dubiin. They have a glo- 
rious gift, and nobly they employ it for the good of 
humanity. Their style of singing is so different from 
the scientific and artificial style so much in vogue 
here, that I carinot give an opinion as to their proba- 
ble success. But this [ know, that I have heard them 
several times in public, and that great delight was 
manifested by the audience. For their own sake, as 
well as for the cause of temperance and anti-slavery, 
I wish them success. They have been greatly no- 
ticed in private circles, and I believe are fully satis- 
fied with the reception they have met with from their 
Dublin friends. 

I think anti-slavery in Dublin has received a great 
impulse from F. Ds lectures, and am in hopes that 
this will be shown on the part of some, at least, by 
deeds, and not by words and professions and resolu- 
tions only. Henry C. Wright is writing away like a 
Trojan in Scotland, and is making Frederick's way 
smooth before him amongst the intelligent and en- 
lightened people of that country. 


Thine, very truly, R. D. WEBB. 


(> The closing of the doors of the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house in Dublin against the noble-hearted Doug- 
lass, the representative of three millions of American 
slaves, has elicited the following excellent appeal 
from Richard D. Webb and Thomas Webb, highly 
esteemed members of the Society of Friends :— 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN DUBLIN. 


Dus, 17th of ninth month, 1845. 

Dear Frrenps,—We learn with regret, that the 
Monthly Meeting of Dublin bas this day conclu- 
ded to withhold the further use of the Friends’ 
Meeting House in Eustace-street, from Frepericx 
Doverass, for his lectures on American Slavery. 

We cannot imagine any thing more inconsistent 
with the profession-the Society makes before the 
world, than the reasons we have heard “ee for 
this decision. No objection was made to the char- 
acter of the lecturer, or the truthfulness of his testi- 
mony ; as far as he is concerned, the racts he was 
obliged to bring forward to prove his positions, 
form the chief difficulties in the way of Friends. 
The objections that were made were of three kinds. 

Some Friends, who make no special objection to 
anything that has been said in the course of the 
two lectures delivered by Frederick Douglass, do 
not wish that their meeting-house should be ap- 
plied to any other purposes than those of worship 
and discipline, The cause of humanity appears 
not in their eyes holy enough for the meeting-house 
premises. We know they would not like it to be 
supposed that they believe, in common with most 
other Christian professors, that there is something 
especially sacred in the bricks and mortar of a place 
of worship; for Friends look upon all ceremonies 
of consecration as rank superstition. Nevertheless, 
many, although they cannot Erceneiy tell why, do 
not feel easy at the idea of any such place being 
made use of, except in a religious capacity. The 
association of ideas is so strong upon their minds, 
that they unconsciously give way to the same su- 
perstition which they condemn when openly mani- 
fested by others. It would otherwise be difficult 
for such as these, to assign any objection to the 
meeting-house being lent for the purpose of hearing 
Frederick Douglass, who was once a slave, and is 
now a man, reveal the dark secrets of the house of 
bondage, and point out to us the means by which 
we may assist in the blessed duty of ‘undoing the 
heavy Sven and letting the oppressed go free.’ 


How the Anti-Si Meeting be objected to. 
whilst the Finance Committée starties nobody, though 


held on the same premises ? 

Some Friends fear that Frederick Douglass does 
not express himself in a sufficiently gentle spirit. 
Only think of those who have been nurtured in the 
lap of ease, who have never experienced cruelty, 
hunger, or the midnight of the mind which is the 
fate of the bondsman, asking a slave to speak in 
silken terms of Slavery. Frederick Douglass has 
drunk the bitter cup to the dregs. His back is ever 
now furrowed with the cowskin, his soul burns 
with the wrongs he has endured; the slaveholders 
have done their utmost to make a brute of him; 
and at this moment, if they yet live, his grandmeth- 
er, his brothers and sisters, and other companions 
of his youth, are crouching beneath the iron heels 
of Christian professors in the South. 

Objections such as these, are called pro-slavery in 
America. They are such as are continually throwe 
in the face of Abolitionists, by those who say they 
are as anti-slavery as anybody, whilst they do noth- 
ing themselves to prove their sincerity, and can 
never be satisfied by any thing that is done by oth- 
ers for the overthrow of Slavery. 

A third class of objectors are those who, while 
they have no objection that an Anti-Slavery lecture 
should be delivered in our meeting-house, cannot 
bear that any thing offensive to any class of profes- 
sors should be uttered there—much less anything 
in the slightest degree insinuating that Friends have 
not done their duty in the Anti-slavery cause. We 
may portray the sin of Slavery in the darkest col- 
ors, but it will never do to charge it home to the 
sinner, or to say to him,‘ Thou art the man.’ Yet 
this exposure is the very thing that is necessary. 
Sin never becomes so insidious as when it takes the 
cloak of religion to serve the devilin. Anti-Slavery 
has no more dangerous foe to contend with than 
pro-slavery religious communities, or societies, 
which, whilst they profess regard for the slave, re- 
fuse to make any effort to break his chains. 

The Church members of nearly all the sects in 
the free States recognize their fellow-professors of 
the South. This intercourse, cemented by com- 
merce, intermarriage, and social intercourse, inevi- 
tably tends to strengthen the pro-slavery sentiment 
in the national mind. We can scarcely appreciate 
how powerful are sectarian influences; they have 
grown with our growth, and strengthened with our 
strength ; it is difficult to be unmoved by any insin- 
uation derogatory to the fair fame of the religious 
body to which we belong. We readily forget the 
claims of humanity in deference to those of our sec- 
tarian nization. No wonder, then, that reli- 
= ies in Ireland should wince when they 

ear the conduet of their slavebolding fellow-pro- 
fessors portrayed in the colors which truth demands ; 
when they listen to documentary evidence of the 
extent to which Conferences, Synods and General 
Assemblies have conceded to the demands of avar- 
ice and oppression. 
If the nominal Christianity of the slave States 
support the horrible system of Slavery, it must be 
exposed to the execration of the world. It must 
not avail a slaveholder to say that he is a Methodist, 
a Presbyterian, a Baptist, an Independent. The 
facts must be told. ‘A mere relation of the cruel- 
ties and perfidy inseparable from slavery will not 
do. We must strip away the mask of religion 
worn by the slaveholder. This must be done: and 
= man who relies upon principle will hesitate to 

50. 

Since the increase of steam navigation has brought 
the United States so near to us, we have learned 
that Friends in America, as well as all other sects, 
have been obliged to lower their testimony—their 
practical testimony, we mean—in order to coneili- 
ate the good opinion of the Ss community, 
We know that they are as deeply imbued with the 
odious prejudice against color, (that offspring of the 
institution of Slavery,) as any other portion of the 
people. We are aware that there are some bright 
exceptions, but, alas! they are comparatively few. 
The sum of the Society’s exertions in America, 
now consist in an occasional address from a Yearly 
Meeting ora Yearly Meeting’s Committee, instead 
of the hearty individual exertions which result from 
a true appreciation of the evils of Slavery, and a 
sincere desire for their removal. If we are in earn- 
est, we would not rest satisfied that 

select friends should keep the conscience of a 
whole Yearly Meeting at ease as to their duties, 
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houses burn, when their childre ro they | 
money is to be made, or political coe Whey | res 
dized by their assistance, do they gj 0 Oger, orted 
hands before them, and wait for ‘right o'er | ape doctl 
Let us beware lest the love of re “ te? I sit 
wish to stand well with the connaniay th a ox 
our regard for the claims of humanity,” yeh ie matte 
act as if we felt that our brethren were i © do ny the in 
if we believed that ‘God has made sails af the! ons fi 
to dwell upon the face of the earth? . rte Ape wil 
be are oad — sa en this question: Sec,  * = 
omplacently, satisfied with 1, Peat ti 
pelaiiosers the ood deeds a te { Scot 
Oh, that the consciences of Friends were pable 
on this great question, This would be the weaed a e ml 
we turned our attention to its many import nit amree to ¢ 
ings; to the degradation of the slaveholder. be. nt te 
sufferings, the heathenism, the brata! , ‘tle Tipother, | 
of the wnhappy slave. Think of 2800000 f hes 
women, anid children, in the worse thay Bp a aa able’ 
night of Slavery. Feel for the perversion Wine 4 2 
right principle, which reconciles six millions rm, 2 oa 
fessing Christians to the perpetration of euch a ed Bi 
edness. Neither civilization, nor religion we 3 speed 
happiness of the human family, ean prosper is bs 4 ye 
extetded sense, so long as Slavery is ermine, "a bog’ 
curse the United States. Every one hag jt “> poe * 
power to hasten the day of its overthrow - nelly 
amount of religious profession, no solemn tegiy ¥ : peop 
nies, no washing of the outside of the cup a - 
platter, will excuse us from doing our parts rn neh) 
matter. partys 
We remain respectfully, your friends, ge : 
RICHARD D, 4 that 
THOMAS wen Bon’ acct 
a pe op em 
FROM HENRY ©. WRIGHT, a purt 
ARBR Sept 27, jay: 4 ; 
Dear Garrison: Steatham. | Anti 
Did you ever read ‘ The Antiquary,’ by Scott’ Ap a tthe 
broath is the locality—the Merryport, { think eam he Wes 
it. Here is the old Abbey, and the wonderfu} com ‘omme 
and rockson the coast where Eddie Ochiltri: ued house 
to resort and meditate on human affairs, ang |p, be send 


beggarly plans. The Abbey was built in 1\%\ 7am 


William 1., called the Lion of Scotland, and here he not tal 
was buried. Itisa very magnificent ruin. [tis wi ny @ 
Johnson fell upon his knees and kissed its dust pha a 1 will 
he was here. Wretch! He adored these old wally, e libe 
but hated the Mew of Scotland. In this Abjy 4 pe 
Bruce held a council with his nobles, and drey eo 
his document against the Pope. It was the riche iples 
endowed Abbey in the kingdom at one time, and ill take 
of the most celebrated in Europe. It was called thoug 
Abbey of Aberbroathwich, now contracted to 4 blow | 
broath. Some 12,000 inhabitants, on the shor pit 
the German ocean. Yesterday I spent winder 4 gh Ir 
among the wonderful caverns and rocks of red sé. dothem t 
stone, worn into all conceivable forms by the aig acte 
of the billows. The coast for four miles north oft 2 upe 
town is truly wonderful. I am to lecture here anti beli 
anti-sh 
Dundee next week, onslavery. The Frees are playay on, th 
an infamous game. In this town, their leading prea, Fow 
Wm. Lesley, refuses to act on a Tract Sony) ” dam 
committee, solely because one of the Residuaries « e inte 
ined t 


State Church priest, is allowed to be on it Hei 
greatly concerned for the Headship and Kings? 
Christ—says if he acts with the Residuary on aC 
mittee, he acknowledges him as a minister of Cin 








Yet this same Lesley pleads strongly and boistewus gan 
for his right to go to America, and take man-stein na 
by the hand, and lead them to the pulpits and os art 
munion of the Free Church—‘as evangelical, pay acti# 
ing, devoted, honored ministers of Christ, serving i , (hea 
in the gospel of his Son.’ These Free Chut polog 
ministers would sell the Son of God to get movy puting 
They do so, by their proxies, the Americas sim ' Yel 
holders. y it 
I am on my way north, and you will hear {nue ? 
in Aberdeen, Inverness or Ohan. 1 lecture wi e Pre 
Dissolution of the American Union in all places,@ votes 
urge the people to aid the American abolitioniss! 3 Ws 
seeking that Christian and desirable end—ot er 
ground that the Dissolution of the American nia: Saad 
essential to the abolition of American slavery of don 
I hear oft from James and Frederick in Duis  Orlea 
Expect to meet them in Glasgow soon. Goi st “am slay 
you in the work of Christian revolution. Perish # an 
institution that cannot exist without the sacriieé fi Ne 
— ve call it 
Yours truly, H. C. WRIGHT a 
(hear, 
ANOTHER PEAL FROM O’CONNELL'S BUU P sham 
In the letter of Frederick Douglass, (of mi ory 
health and success we rejoice to hear.) is « reierit ) Th 
to a powerful speech delivered by the Lrish Liven orture 
before the Repeal Association in Dublin, 2 ® & live 
course of which he renewed his faithful and gin ging hi 
testimony against American slavery and all i {ot mary 
abettors. Fresh thanks and honors be given ©™ | i 
disinterested and undaunted friend of emanci®™® “BE man 
In the Dublin Evening Post of Sept. 30, the 9 idual 
of Mr. O'Connell is reported at considerable eng’ e decla 
_ from which we take the following extract : they 
It is quite true that from many parts of Ame oilect 1 
we refused sympathy, because the evidence of ® or, OF & 
sympathy was accompanied by principles that @ ment 
eould not adopt (cheers.) We could tkems® 4 
pathy and no assistance inconsistent with ou? ' 
giance to the Sovereign, and unworthy of our 3s be ta! 
to our native land (cheers.) I have been = where 
for attacking the American institution, as ¢ ®2,) con 
—negro slavery (hear, hear.) I am not art ye may 
that attack—I do not shrink from it. I am o (conti 
voeate of civil and religious liberty 2l! or its der 
globe, and wherever tyranny exists, 1 am the ig } 
the tyrant: wherever oppression shows its! 
the foe of the oppressor: wherever slave) ™ 
its head, I arn the enemy of the system, °F os 
tution, call it by what pame you will, (grt 
ing.) It has been said, what business has O™* 
nell in interfering with American slavery’ "9 = 
do not the Americans show us their symp!” 
our straggles, and why should we pot show #* 
pathy in efforts for dinedty amongst thetns® rs 
(cheers.) But Iconfess I have another st" 
son for desiring to abolish slavery 1° Americ 
no monarchy on the face of the earth is pec” 
a thing as domestic slavery ; “tis true 18 — 
nies belonging to monarchies, slavery e™**'" 
no Enropean country is there stavery # “int! 
the Russian serf is far different from aS wie 
America ; and, therefore, I do not wish vd A 
lover of liberty should be able to draw ® all 
between the democratic republic of Ame.) 4 
the despotic States of Europe, (hear, ast ot bom 
in favor of the democratic spirit, and I ¥* a 
lieve it from the horror of slavery, (chee) | 
not wish to visit America with force and "Weg 
I would be the last man in the world t ¢ the & 5) 
it; F would not be for making war (© free * 
gro—at least, not for the war of strile, - 
and sword; but I would be for the moral not : 
I would be for the arms of argument and mw 
to procure the extinction of tyranny, or ek 
contempt and indignation on those wb? ret f 
selves freemen, and yet keep others ™* “ poo 
would bring elements of that kind to beer"), a 
system until the very name of slavery "ris 4 
garded with horror in the Republics Not 
{cheers.) I was much amazed (© © nis . 
American Review attributing to me MOUS" a5 und j 
head. It is Brownson’s erly Re esiract 2 Mor 
published at Boston, I quote from 4” io we PanGe | 
the Tablet of the 16th imstant: igewee oF rishi 
estimate Mr. O'Connell differently, a¢¢ comet ate 
different points of view from which ry want 
slate him; nor is a man to be regarded en 0 
in devotion to the interests of Ireland, vo © tm: 
he cannot feel towards him as do the a aot Rey bay 
and enthusiastic Irish. We ve oy } ing 
against making the idolatrons wors Pith tit > of 
the test of one’s devotion to the cause’ Ww elt HT) Worten 
that man may be identified. For our ie ba Bh p,. 
American citizens and patriots, we ee ¥. _. 
our feelings wounded, our prejudice orconnel a 
even our judgments warped by ™ for we sre ® the 
an ed attacks on our country; ‘ gions 
sensitive to the interests, to the naz relat wf ‘the | 
America, as Irishmen are to those © inet i 
ick to resent eny attack uporwet : in 
we are as quic 
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for the extinction of this cruel, bloody, un- 
system, 
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LETTERS FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
Granxp Eacr 
Tuesday evening, # Vaal; Soya ee } 
To E.L. B. Wright : 

Dear Wire—i have now been im this town and 
vicinity four days and nights, engaged from 4 in the 
morning till 8 in the evening, seeing and hearing all 
that I could; and | have seen and heard about all I 
wish for of it. I have just come in from my last 
look at Mt. Blanc—the wonder of Europe, as to moun- 
tain scenery. 1! have seen it every morning and 
evening since I have been here. As I looked upon 
that mountain this evening, my thoughts were led to 
thee, and to my home, and to the spirit empire in which 
we live. How insignificant seem those mighty gla- 
ciers, when [ enter into the kingdom of my soul, and 
find God enthroned there! The kingdom of this 


‘lighting, poisoning touch of Popish despotism-—but 

sbe did as much to chain the souls of her followers to 

het own loody esr. In spirit, she in wo improve: 
ment Upon her grim and oloody predecessor. Cal-|. 
viniam was shocked, horrified by theatrical exhibi-} 
tions in Geneva, and interdicted them by severe pen- 
alties ; but she could deliver the body of Servetus to 
the fiames without remorse, Dear wife, as I stood on 
the spot where Popery barat Huss in Constance, and 
on the spot where Calvinism burnt Servetus, 1 could 
but renounce, forever, with a deep and settled pur- 
pose, Calvinism, Romanism, Protestantism, Mahom- 
anism, Presbyterianism, Hindooism, Methodis.n, 
Congregationalism, and all other sectarianism, as es- 
sentially and necessarily hostile to Christianity and 
Hvmanity, They are man’s bitterest enemies. They 
fill the world with strife and blood—set man against 





outward world, with its rivers and lakes, its mountains | 
and valleys, it glaciers, its oceans and continents, its | 
impending drapery of suns and stars, is but dust in| 
the balance, compared to the beauty and grandeur of 
that eternal empire of the soul, where the Almighty 
sits enthroned as a God of Love. The soul rises 
above them all, and treads them beneath as the dust | 
and pavement of that world of glory which is all her 
own. 

As I sat looking upon the dying glories of Mt. 
Blane, the thought came to me that Human Nature 
is still most beautiful and lovely, fallen though it be. 
They say it is totally depraved. If it is, it is still full 
of overflowing affection and sympathy. Under all 
conditions in which | have ever seen it, it is essential- 
ly the same, a kind and loving nature ; and I can say, 
for myself, that 1 have received a thousand tokens of 
love from my fellow-beings to one of hatred. There 
is no human being but has a heart to love and be 
loved. God says to us all—* My children, love one 
another'—and men would be more likely to do so, 
but for the institutions of society that come in to 
drive asunder those who should be knit together in 
love. But the time will come when these religions | 
and political institutions and combinations shall be 
blotted out, and human hearts be allowed to meet 
around the world in kindly sympathy. 
and Sectarianism, twin sisters of hell, shall no longer 


fationalism 


measure out human affection by latitude and longi- 
tude—and men shall meet and love as men, and not 
merely as Christians, or Heathens, or Frenchmen, or 
Americans, [I love human beings, but customs and 
institutions I heed not, unless I can see that they in- 
duce to human regeneration and redemption. I have 
been utterly disgusted with the awful reverence paid 
to institutions in Europe. Man, with his immortal 
powers, is regarded as made for the coat, and not the 
coat for man. It seems hopeless, at times, to at- 
tempt to change the axioms and principles on which 
the customs and institutions of mankind are now 
based—but GOD IS GREAT, and can and will 
scatter the ‘ perpetual hills, and cause the everlasting 
mountains to bow before him.’ 

To-morrow morning I leave this place for Basle 
on the Rhine. 1 can but say a few more things about | 
it, and of men and things associated with it. 

Geneva, the capital of the canton of Geneva, has 
nearly 30,000 inhabitants—beautifully located on the | 
The river 
Rhone, as it issues from the lake, divides the town 
On a little island in the river, it is 
said, there are traces of a tower built by Julius Cesar, 
to prevent the Helvetians from crossing it. Cwsar, 
in his Commentaries, giving an account of his wars 





western extremity of the lake of Geneva. 


into two parts. 


and conquests in this region and in Germany, makes 
mention of Geneva, as the ‘extreme fortress of the 
Allabrages, and nearest to the border of Helvetia. 
There is nothing of interest in the buildings, or pub- 
Its sole inter- 
est is in its situation and historical associations. This | 
little town, sitaated on the frontiers of France and | 
Sardinia, and the Italian States of Austria, small and 
contemptible in itself, has notless than 30,000 stran- | 





lic works, or appearance of the town. 


gers pass through it per annum; and it has had a! 
mighty influence on the destinies of many nations. | 
Here, undoubtedly, were first sown the seeds of those 
political opinions which overthrow the Beritwh thromey | 
and brought the head of Charles [. to the block ; | 
which prodaced the American Revolution, and estab- 

lished the American Republic ; which overturned the 

French Monarchy, and brought Louis XVI. and his | 
Queen Antoinette to the guillotine; which produced | 
the reign of terror, overturned the Gelic priesthood | 
and church and aristocracy, laid France at the feet of 
Napoleon, disturbed, for a time, all the kingdoms of 
sent the world’s conqueror to die a, 
From Ge- 


Europe, and 
chained victim to the rock of St. Helena. 
neva went forth the theological dogmas that gave a 
tone to the religious spirit of Holland, Scotland, Ger- 
many, New-England, and the United States. CAL- 
VINISM!! a word of precious and infinite import 
to some, of unmitigated scorn and loathing to others ; 
embodying to some all that is true, just and saving in 
Christianity ; to others, expressive of all that is cruel, 
intolerant, bloodthirsty, revengeful. Geneva is the 
home of Calvinism. 
Joun Carvin, in 1536, was passing through this 
town, from Italy to Basle, a fugitive from the pious 
wrath and fary of the Pope and his cardinals. 
saw him, persuaded him to remain here, and in two 
years, by his influence, mainly, the Genevese had 
abolished Romanism, expelled their Bishop, and 
adopted the Reformation. Here Calvin lived, and 
died, aged 55, in 1564, after 24 years of uninterrupted 
and all but supreme power; here he was buried, for- 
bidding the Genevese to mark the spot where he was 
buried with any monument; and the site of his grave 
is not known. Now Calvinism and Calvin are among 
the things and men that have been in Geneva. Gene- 
va, for ages, had groaned beneath the iron sway of the 
Dukes of Savoy. From their bloody sway she was 
delivered by the Reformation, but only to come un- 
der the dictatorship of Calvin—not much less severe 
and bloody. The pulpit of St. Peter’s Church, the 
only building in town worth seeing, built in the 11th 
century, became the tribune and judgment-seat of 
Calvin; and he visited every transgression of his 
code of morals with most severe vindictive punish- 
ments. He was the President of the Consistory, of 
whose prominent members one third were ministers, 
the rest laymen ; and this tribunal had power to in- 
quire into men’s private opinions and acts; and into 
all family affairs, of whatever rank, and however pri- 
vate. Calvin's code of sumptuary laws was rigidly 
executed by the Consistory. By this code, dinners 
for ten persons were confined to five dishes, and plush 
breeches were interdicted ; adultery was punished with 
death ; gamesters were exposed in the pillory, with @ 
pack of cards tied round the neck. Calvin's influence 
burnt Servetus at the stake for errors of opinion, 
though he had not undertaken to propagate those 
opinions in Geneva, and though he belonged to anoth- 
er nation, and had come to Geneva at Calvin's re- 
quest. This act of Calvin can admit of no palliation, 
and it casts a stain upon him and his fellow-reform- 
ers of Geneva, as great as that which the burning of 
Huss cast on the Council of Constance. Calvinism 
burnt Servetus, stabbed the Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, hung the Quakers in Boston, murdered the 
witches of Salem, and butcbered and murdered the 
women and children of the deceived and plundered 
Indians of New-England. Without discussing the 
merits of Calvinistic theology, the spirit of Calvinism 
has been one and the same. BLOOD FOR BLOOD 
is its yengeance-breathing motto. In spirit and 
practice, Calvinism says—Resist eril—vengeance is 
mine—it is mean and cowardly to forgive—eril for 
evil—hate, killand destroy your enemies. Calviniem, 
at this moment, in America and in Europe, is the 
grand support of the gallows, the sword, gun and can- 
non, as the great Christian means to show love 
and forgiveness to enemies. The fact cannot 
be denied. High Calvinism has been and is one 
of the main pillars of American slavery. Calvinism 
has ever been found in league with legalized robbe- 
ry and marder the world over. She did indeed do 
much to emancipate the mind of Europe trom the 


| will come when it will be as difficult to embrace Cal- 


Fare] | # Roman Catholic State, and found it, when he came 
!out, free, and professing the reformed faith. Poor 


his brother, and, of course, against his God. The day 


vin within the loving, forgiving, self-sacrificing spirit 
of Christianity, as it is now to throw it around those 
Puritans that hung Mary Dyer and her companions 
on Boston Common ; or around those Reverend Doc- 
tors that now steal and enslave men. John Knox 
fled from the wrath of English Mary's bloody edicts, 
and found refuge in this town from 1558 to 1560, 
Then he finally returned to Scotland to plunder the 
Catholics, and tear down their sacred houses. What 
would the Protestants of England and Scotland say, 
if the Catholics should get the upper hand again, and 
deal with thein according to their own principles? 

The gates of Geneva (it is a walled town, and 
strongly fortified) are shut at 10 o'clock in the eye- 
ning, and a small toll is demanded of all who enter 
till midnight, and after that, it isdoubled, 1n former 
times, they were finally closed before midnight ; after 
that, none could enter. Rosseau was once an appren- 
tice boy in this town. By accident he was outside 
the walls till after the hour of closing, and could not 
get in; and fearing to face his severe master, he 
fled from his native town. This incident opened to 
him his career as an author. 

A brace of Eagles, huge and ferocious creatures 
as they are, are maintained here at public expense, as 
Bears arein Berne. These are the armorial bearings | 
ot Geneva—fit emblems of the spirit of its population | 
when goaded on by sectarianism and nationalism. 

I became acquainted here with an intelligent Hun- 
garian Jew, who had just come from Pressburg on the 
Danube, in Hungary. Have had much talk with him 
about the customs, character and condition of the 
people of his native country. He says there are many 
Jews there. He has made many inquiries about 
American slavery, and the efforts of abolitionists to 
abolish it. Truly are American abolitionists a spec- 
tacle to the world. So is that guilty, heaven-accurs- 
ed republic. Her injustice, her villany, her hypoc- 
risy and her infamy are known all over the world. 
She is the scorn of every honest man, It is aston- 
ishing,. how minutely the reading people of Europe 
are acquainted with her crimes. My Jew friend 
wished me to go with him to Chamouni, a town in 
a valley near the base of Mt. Blanc, whence travellers 
set out to visit the glaciers around Blanc, and 
sometimes to ascend the giant peak itself—that won- 
der, so justly styled 

‘Mount Blanc, the monarch of mountains 


They crowned him long ago, 
Ona throne of rocks, in a webs of clouds, 


With a diadem of snow.’ 
But I have no time to visit Chamouni. [I am weary 
to get back to my field of labor, and am satisfied with 
sights of cities and mountains. 


The Lake of Geneva. 


I cannot close without a word more about this. It 
is 55 miles long, measured close to its north shore, 
and 40, measured close to its south shore—15 miles 
longer on the north than on the south. Itis in the 
shape of a half moon. It runs nearly east and west, 
the Rhine issuing at the very end of its western 


horn. Its broadest part is but six. miles. and ite 
greatest depth i 000 fet. It rises in depth 50 inches, 


owing to the periodical melting of snow and ice on 
the neighboring glaciers, in July and August. There 
are also other changes in the lake—sudden rise and 
fall of water in particular parts, independent of wind 
on them. This happens most commonly at the west 
end, near Geneva. The water suddenly rises some- 
times five feet, and lasts some 25 minutes, and then 
returns to its original level. It is thought that these 
oscillations are caused by the sudden pressure of the 
air on the surface of the lake in certain places. This 

The eastern extremity of it 
lreaches to the very base of the Alpine glaciers. 
| Villeneure, a village of 1400 inhabitants, stands at the 
| east end of the Lake, as Geneva does at the west. 
Near by it is the Castle of Chillon, on a rock near the 
| water's edge. Here is the spot where Byron laid the 
| scene of the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon.' Here Bonnivart, 
| friar of St. Victor, was imprisoned in 1530, and was 
kept six years in a deep dungeon, and in 1536, the 
Swiss wrested the place from Charles V. of Saxony, 
| and released Bonnivard ; but he found himself in anew 


| world; for he entered the dungeon when Geneva was 


\lake never freezes. 


fellow! he was chained six years to an iron ring in 
| one of the pillars, which still remains ; and the floor 
of stone is worn where he walked up and down the 
|length of his chain. Byron exclaims, in a sonnet to 
| Bonnivard, 
‘May none these marks efface ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.’ 

True, they do, as do the tears, the groans, and the 
manacled, gashed limbs and backs of American 
slaves. By the Romans this lake was called ‘ Lacus 
Lemanus,’ Steamers cross it daily from Geneva to 
Vevey and Villeneuve, and back again, calling at all 
the principal towns on the shores. ‘The snowy sum- 
mit of Mt. Blanc, though more than 50 miles distant, 
is reflected in the clear waters of lake Leman. But 
| after all that can be said of it, it must yield in beau- 
tiful, romantic wildness to lake George and to Loch 
Lomond. There is no bold, striking scenery on its 
shore—none—but the land slopes gently down to the 
water’s edge on each side for the most part ; and this 
slope is generally covered with vineyards. The wild, 
terrific mountains are some miles distant from the 
shore, yet perfectly visible and distinct. 

In leaving this sweet, enchanting spot, the theatre 
of events, and the source of political and religious 
opinions that have so powerfully affected the desti- 
nies of nations, I can but notice the fact, how all the 
arrangements and institutions of this world, in Church 
and State, tend to a practical dethronement of God 
over human hearts and actions, and to subject man 
to the authority of man. Never have I felt more 
fully the infinite truth and value of the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the priceless Declaration of Sentiments 
and Constitution of the Non-Resistance Society, i.e. 
*WE CANNOT ACKNOWLEDGE ALLEGI- 
ANCE TO ANY HUMAN GOVERNMENT.’— 
Sure I am, that the soul that isimbued with the 
spirit of Christ cannot remain under allegiance to 
human authority, in Church or State. Christianity 
instantly rescues man from the dominion of man—it 
brings him under the dominion of his God. Cheer- 
fully wonld I yield to human isrLogence, when it is 
for good; but to human avuTsorirty, never. Authori- 
ty belongs to God; imfluence to man; and while 
Christianity would have us yield to the sweet influ- 
ence of human iove and kindness, it requires us to 
break loose, at once and forever, from the chains of 
human authority, whether it be claimed and exercised 
by Church or State—by ecclesiastical councils, or by 
Congress or Parliament. The man or the body of 
men, however constituted, or by whatever name call- 
ed, that exercises, claims, or desires authority and 
dominion over man, is an usurper of God’s preroga- 
tive, and possesses the spirit of discord, of strife, of 
anarchy and blood. Lust after power over man, in 
in Church or State organizations, has converted the 
earth into a charnel house. 
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Behold the authority of Calvin! He was a bold, | a 


impious dictator while in life ; he has divided empire 
with Jesus. 


dead, he reigns with a despotism no less insolent and 
impious. I honor most of the theological views cf 
Calvin, because I consider them in accordance with 
truth ; but I loathe and abhor the mean and insolent 
spirit of dictatorship which oft guided the man. Equal- 
ly mean and detestable is that spirit, so generally 
diffused, of abject submission to the authority of his 
name. Asa man, asa professed Christian, let Cal- 
vin be loved and esteemed according to his spirit and 
deeds ; asa doctor, a dictator, or ruler, let his author. 
ity be sparned. Once, dear wife, as I read Calvin, 
my mind was so awe-struck and cowed by his autho- 
rity, that I hardly dared to question the truth of his 
reasonings ; but whatever of authority the opinions 
of Calvin, the decrees of holy (?) councils, of clergy 
and elders, or the enactments of legislative bodies had 


ever passed away. Every feeling of allegiance to the 
authority aud government of individual or associated 
man, is gone, clean gone, and can never be revived. 
Human government, ecclesiastical or political, may | t 
seize, Scourge, imprison or slay my body ; but it shall 
not fetter my soul. That shall be free as subjection 
to the Divine Will can make it. 

With what reverence men bow to the canons of 
councils, the enactments of legislatures, the decisions 
of Presbyteries, Conferences, Consistories and As- 
semblies of Divines! The Council of Nice, the Coun- 
cil of Constance, of Augsburg, of Worms, the Assem- 


racter of those who called, constituted and controlled 
them—and the spell of their canons and catechisms 
is broken forever. Calvinism, Lutheranism, Hop. 
kinsianism, Popery, Protestantism, Congregational- 
ism, Methodism, Unitarianism, Presbyterianism, Uni- 
versalism ; what would men do if these shibboleths of 
sect and sectarianism were blotted from their mem- 
ories? They would have nothing to quarrel about— 
theologically ; nor would they have even ‘a name to 
live’—for the only badge of millions is—Calvinist, 
Papist, Protestant, &c.; and their only fruit is, zeal | i 
for them party and their abstractions. 

‘Tuy Kixenpom Come!’ Let Calvinism, let Ro- 
manism, let Mahomedanism, Methodism, and every 
other sectarian badge, be blotted out ; let the autho-| i 
rity and dominion of church and national organiza- 
tions and judicatories cease; and let the empire of 
this world, as wellas of the next, be given to Christ, 
and let Him reign forever. May we all be the wil. 
ling subjects of His peaceful, eternal reign. 

H. C. WRIGHT. 





THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY, 
By Lysanprer Spooner. 


Frrexp Garrison: 

A copy of the above work was placed in my hands 
by the publisher, Bela Marsh, with a request that I 
would give my opinion of it, in some public print. 
1 feel myself inadequte to the task of a thorough and 
critical review of the work, but will throw out some 
of the many thoughts that have arisen in my mind, 
from a somewhat hasty, though attentive perusal of 
it. Perhaps a second reading may alter my views. 
[ now regard the book as a magnificent attempt to 
make alive by the letter, where the spirit evidently 
killeth. Mr. Spooner has given us a glowing pic- 
ture of what the Constitution should be, rather than 
enlightened us as to what it really is. He has given 
us a truly beautiful picture of a republican govern- 
ment, but the misfortune is, that such a government 
has only a Utopian existence. To think of abolish- 
ing slavery by means of such a government, is, ac- 
cording to the old adage, to place the cart before the 
horse ; for slavery must be abolished long before 
such a government can exist. The abolition of sla- 
very must be brought about as a means of creating 


euch a wavernment as that of whi Mr. Spoone 
tal 3; not the government EAS as 4 means of 


abolishing slavery. The abolition takes the prece- 
dence. 

Mr. Spooner’s argument is inthe wrong place. It 
should have been made before the Supreme Court, 
and not before the people. The people, I take it, are 
to receive the Constitution as interpreted for them by 
the Supreme Court of the nation, which is the last 
appeal in all disputed cases. Whatever that says is 
Constitution, is Constitution, because it (the Court) 
is the only constitutional interpreter. Its decisions, 
so long as they remain unreversed, are the law of the 
land, as much so as if the Constitution read so in ex- 
plicit, unequivocal terms. Ifa decision is manifestly 
unjust, it is still a constitutional decision ; and so long 
as it remains is to be regarded as the supreme law of 
the land. In case of an unjust decision, the only 
remedy is to get it reversed by the same power that 
made it. So long as it remains, whoever swears to 
support the Constitution, swears to support the un- 
just decision also. For, as before remarked, that de- 
cision is, for the time it remains, part and parcel of 
the Constitution, as much so as its plainest provision, 
In fact, a decision of the Supreme Court upon any 
particular point is to be regarded simply as making 
clear what was before doubtful. If the language of 
all the Constitution was so plain that the ‘ wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein,’ there would 
be no necessity for a court to decide upon it. But, 
in the nature of the case—it being impossible to 
convey to all the same meaning in the use of the 
same terms—it was found necessary to provide some 
last appeal, in all disputed cases. The Supreme 
Court is that last appeal, provided by the Con- 
stitution itself; so that its decisions are to be 
considered as part of the Constitution, so long 
as they remain. Any other view of this matter, 
it seems to me,is absurd. For instance, if it be con- 
tended that each individual is to interpret the Con- 
stitution for himself, then we shall have as many 
Constitutions as there are differing individuals. Al- 
lowing the Supreme Court to decide, we have one 
Constitution at a time. Allowing each individual to 
decide, we may have millions of Constitutions at the 
same time—the consequence of which would be 
anarchy, instead of government. I repeat, therefore, 
that the people, as individuals, are to receive the 
Constitution as it comes interpreted from the Su- 
preme Court. Private interpretation is absurd and 
impossible. 

If this view be correct, then, as I said before, it is 
out of place for Mr. Spooner to present his argument 
directly to the people ; except that he wishes thereby 
to enlighten them as to what the Supreme Court 
ought to do, and thus induce them to spur it on to 
a decision in favor of freedom. If this be his object 
we may admire the good of his heart, while we 
fail to be convinced of the ‘ unconstitutionality of 
slavery.’ 

Having settled this matter, to my own satisfaction 
at least, as to the true position of the people, I 
shall now proceed to ‘carry the case up to the Su- 
preme Court.’ The question is no longer, whether 
the people are to take the Constitution as it comes 
interpreted from the hand of that power they them- 
selves have created for the very purpose of interpret- 
ing it; but it is, whether that power has given a fair 
and just interpretation. 

What is the Constitution of the United States? It 
is the document known by that name, construed ac- 
cording to the meaning the present people of the 
country attach to it. {I agree with Mr. Spooner, that 
the court is under no obligation to inquire what was 
the intention of those who framed the Constitution. 
Neither does it matter what was the intention of 
those who first adopted it. The Constitution is not 
a Constitution of the dead, but of the living. The 
question is not, what did our dead fathers mean by it 
but what do we, the living children, mean. We are not 
bound to it because they were, but because we annual- 
ly swear allegiance to it ourselves. The Constitution 
of the United States, then, is the expressed will of 








Christ, over. millions, since his death. | boand to interpret it to mean just what the judges of 
Living, he reigned. with authority: all but-supreme ; | that court know the people mean by it. 

; | The question now is in a nutshell. What do the 
people mean by those articles, which are usually sap- 
posed to be in favor of slavery? Do they really mean 
that those articles shall support slavery? If they do, 
slavery is constitutional, no matter how much it is 
‘cpposed to justice and right. And how shall we de- 
termine what the people mean by those articles? Mr. 
Spooner tells us we must not travel out of the record. 
Why not, if we are in doubt as to what the record 
means? Suppose I find a word, the definition of 
which I do not know. May I not travel out of the 
record, so far as to ask Noah Webster its meaning ? 
Most ‘assuredly. Well, suppose 1 find a string of 
words—a phrase—the meaning of which I do not un- 
derstand. May I not travel out of the record, so far 
as to ask the people what th.y mean by that phrase ? 
over my spirit and thoughts, has long ago, and for- | If, in reading an author, I find some doubtful sayings, 
may I not ask the author, if he be near, what he 
means by those sayings? Certainly, all will admit 
that [ have a right so todo. We will bear in mind, 


are, in reality, the authors of the Constitution; and 
when we find their language ambiguous, we may, nay, 
we are bound to ask them what they mean by such 
language. 


preme Court are not masters, but servants, to inter- 
pret the will of the people. They are bound, so far 
as possible, to know the will of the people, and obey 
bly of Westminster !. Look into the spirit and cha-| it. 
them ig to resign their offices. So long as they keep 
those offices, they must obey the voice uf the people, 
If it were possible for them, in all of those doubtful 
cases, to ascertain by a vote what the people intended 
to say, they would be bound to do it. 
certained the will of the people, they should either 
obey it, or resign their offices. 


Prigg vs. Pennsylcania, had absolutely deputedc one 
of its judges to an assembly of the whole people, 


by the following clause of the Constitution :— 


under ti 


discharged from such service or 
delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.” 


do you mean by this clause ?’ 
mous answer is, ‘ We mean that the slaveholder shall 
have the right to take his slave wherever he may 
find him, and no State shall pass a law to prevent. 
No one need help him do it, and none shall prevent 
him.’ 
ple, because such was the decision of the court, a de- 
cision in which the whole people, the abolitionists 
excepted, haye acquiesced. And the judges, know- 
ing as they did, such to be the meaning the people 
attach to that clause, could give no other decision. 
If they had, they would have been acting the part of 
masters, rather than that of servants. The same rea- 
soning applies to all of those clauses of the Constitu- 
tion, which are usually supposed to be in favor of 
slavery, which reasoning sweeps away, at once, all of 
those cobweb sophistries, by means of which, some 


slavery.’ 


their will. 


attempt to give to the Constitution a meaning which 


justice,’ by giving a meaning to certain ambiguous 


continued until the next term of the Su; 











yeah : nation Hh ad the 
Court, as a servant of the whele people, is 


hen, that the people now livinginthe United States 


Let it be borne in mind that the judges of the Su- 


If the will be a bad one, the only remedy for 


And having as- 
Now, suppose the Supreme Court in the case of 


n order toascertain what they—the people—meant 


‘No person, held to service or labor in one State, 


laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
n consequence of any law or a therein, be 
abor ; but shall be 


The judge puts the question—‘ Gentlemen, what 
Their almost unani- 


I judge this to be the expression of the peo- 


would make us believe in the ‘ unconstitutionality of 
The court is bound to ask what the peo- 
ple mean, because it is the people's Constitution upon 
which it is to decide. It contains an expression of 
If the will be an atrocious one, let us re- 
pudiate it at once, and not attempt to quibble about 
the terms in which the will is expressed. Viewed in 
this light, Mr. Spooner’s book is a huge quibble, an 


the people, whose expressed will it is, almost unani- 
mously repudiate. 

mae unfortunate for his “argument.” He dethues law 
to be ‘natura! justice.’ Now I wish to ask him, if it 
be ‘natural justice ’ to put a construction upon the 
language of an individual, which we know he does 
not mean shall be put upon it. Is it ‘ natural justice’ 
to take advantage of an ambiguous expression, in or- 
der to evade the known meaning? Most assuredly 
Yet that is the very gist of Mr. Spooner’s ar- 
It is one continued violation of ‘natural 


not. 
gument. 


clauses of the Constitution, which he well knows its 
authors, the people, repudiate. We see, therefore, that 
his definition of law is a two-edged sword, with which 
he may indeed hew in pieces the system of slavery, 
but its back strokes cut up his argument by the roots. 
Liberty party has always been guilty of the same vio- 
lation of ‘natural justice,’ in its flourish of trumpets 
about the ‘establishing of justice,’ spoken of in the 
preamble of the Constitution of the United States.— 
They ought to know that the people mean no such 
thing as the word implies, when used in its legitimate 
sense. I apprehend the people of this country would 
fear nothing more than the establishment of true jus- 
tice. Itis said the judge of a court once undertook 
to console an Irishman, who was brought trembling 
before him, by telling him he need not fear, justice 
would be done him. ‘ May it plase yer honor,’ said 
the culprit, ‘that’s jist what [ am afeard of.’ I ap- 
prehend the people of this country would say the 
same, if an attempt were made to ‘ establish justice,’ 
according to the true meaning of the word. The 
truth is, and itcannot be honestly denied, that when 
the people of this nation talk of establishing justice, 
they mean a justice not incompatible with holding 
three millions of human beings in the most degrading 
bondage. And itis a violation of ‘natural justice,’ 
and, consequently, unlawful to give their language 
the contrary meaning. If we believe it to be the hor- 
rid wrong that is to hold men in bondage, let us cry, 
‘NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS, and not 
dishonestly try to ‘argue the seal from the bond.’ 

{ regard the above remarks as sufficient answer to 
all Mr. Spooner says about the establishing of ‘a re- 
publican form of government.’ He truly says that ‘a 
slave government is an oligarchy; and one, too, of 
the most arbitrary and criminal character.’ And yet 
he ought to know, that, when the people of this coun 
try talk of ‘a republican form of government,’ they 
mean just such a ‘criminal ’ and ‘ arbitrary’ oligar- 
chy.’ He must remember too, that the people choose 
to tell their own meaning, through the appointed 
means, the Supreme Court, and not allow him, or 
any other individual, to tell it for them. Through 
that court they have said that slavery is not ‘ uncon- 
stitutional.’ As wicked, as unjust, as unlawful as it 
is thus to attempt to give slavery a constitutional ex- 
istence, the people have done it. And all the cob- 
web sophistries that form the bulk of Mr. Spooner’s 
work of 156 pages, fail to prove to the contrary. 

I should be glad to pursue this subject farther, but 
my sheet is full. On the whole, [ regard this book 
as possessing what Sidney Smith calls a ‘ decent de- 
bility." The latter part of the eighth chapter isa 
most conclusive argument in favor of the doctrine of 
‘ No Union with Slaveholders.’ 

Yours truly, 
ADDISON DAVIS. 





gPF The proceedings of the “Plymouth County A. 
8. Society, with various other articles, are unavoida- 
bly deferred for want of room. Also, most reluctant- 
ly, the proceedings of the spirited Anti-Texas meet- 
ng, held at Cambridge on Tuesday last. 
sini 

LECTURES AND MEETINGS BY PARKER 

a PILLSBURY. 
Friday and Saturday, Qet. 24 and 25, ron. 


Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday, “ 27 and 28, Hingham. » 
Wednesda ys “ 29, Scituate. 
Thursday and Friday, “ 30 and 31, Marshfield. 
Saturday, Nov. 1, Duxbury. 
Sunday, « 3, Kingnte ‘ 
Monday and Tuesday, “ 3and4, Ply 8 
Wednesday and Thursday, 5 and 6, Pembroke. 

It is the intention of Mr. Pillsbury to make the 
circuit of P' uth county without delay. Due no- 
tice will be given for the remaining towns. 

CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 
General Agent. 





LECTURES BY CHARLES L. REMOND. 


Barre, Saturday, 25. 
Hubdbardston, Sunday and Monday,26 and 27. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 

A series of Lectures will be delivered before the 
Salem Female Anti- Society, upon successive 
Sunday evenings, at Mechanic Hall, at 6 1-2 0 clock. 

The Introductory Lecture will be given by 

Joun W. — Boston, 

Sund ing, Oct. 19th. 
The veuninder ofthe to be delivered by the 
following gentlemen, viz: 

Jeremian B. Sanperson, of Lynn ; 

Ww. H. Cuannine, of New York ; 

Cuarces Srerson, of Medford ; 

Turopore Parken, of West Roxbury, (Monday 
eve, Nov. 17th ;) 

Joux T. Sarcenrt, of Boston ; 

Cuarces L. Remonp, of Salem. : 

A collection, to defray the expense of the Hall, will 
be taken. 

All persons are respectfully invited to attend. 

ELIZA J. KENNY, Rec. Secretary. 

Salem, Oct. 5, 1845. 








RHODE-ISLAND ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 
The tenth annual meeting of the Rhode-Island An- 
ti-Slavery Society will be held in the city of Provi- 
dence, commencing on Wednesday, the 29th of 
October. . 
Friends are invited to attepd. Refreshments will 
be provided for such as wish, by the Ladies’ So- 


ciety. 
AMARANCY PAINE. Secretary. 





WALKER AND MOODY 

Will lecture at the following times and places on 
the claims of the American slave, the guilt of North- 
ern and Southern slaveholders, and the duties of 
American freemen. Every true lover of liberty will 
feel it a privilege to give them a hospitable reception, 
and to contribute in every possible way to the suc- 
cess of their mission. 





Friday, “ 24, Groton. 
Saturday, “ 2%, Pepperell. 
Sunday, * 26, Townsend. 
Monday, “ 27, Shirley. 
Tuesday, © 28, Harvard. 
Wednesday, “ 29, Boxboro’. 
Friday, « St, Stow. 
Saturday, Nov. 1, Sudbury. 
Sunday, “- 2 Framingham. 
Tuesday, “ 4, Southboro’. 
Wednesday, “ 5, Westboro’. 
Thursday, “ 6, Hopkinton. 
Friday, “« 7%, Holliston. 
Saturday, «a's, Sherburne. 
Sunday, «9, Natick. 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 
General Agent. 
NOTICE. 


The Introductory Lecture to the Boung Men’s Lit- 
erary Society will & delivered by Wu. Lrovp Gar- 
rison, in the Baptist Church, Belknap-street, on 
Thursday evening, the 6th of November, at a quarter 
before 8 o'clock. Admittance 12 1-2 cts. ; 

WM. T. RAYMOND, Secr'y. 





mun CULUIRCU AXP CARRATH 


William Lloyd Garrison will give a lecture in the 
Town Hall, Abington, on Sunday afternoon next, 
Oct. 26, (at the usual time of religious worship,) on 
the nature of the Christian Church; and in the eve- 
ning, at 7 o'clock, on the Sabbath question. Those 
who are desirous to hear his views on these important 
topics are invited to attend. 





LECTURE BY PARKER PILLSBURY. 
Parker Pillsbury will lecture in the Town Hall in 
Hingham, next Monday evening, and in Rey. Mr. 
Russell's meeting-house on Tuesday evening. 
a 








A VOICE FROM THE BALTIMORE JAIL! 
OME! or the Pilgrim's Faith Revived. By 
Charles T. Torrey. Written during his incarce- 
ration in Baltimore Jail, after his conviction, and 
while awaiting his sentence. Published for the ben- 
efit of his family. For sale by BELA MARSH, No. 
25 Cornhill. 
Oct. 24. tf 





NEW-ENGLAND 
TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 


HE subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses 
of every description, at his residence at the old 
stand, opposite 264, No. 305 Washington-street, Bos- 
ton, entrance in Temple Avenue, upstairs. All in- 
dividuals can see him alone, at any time, at the above 
lace. 
‘ Having had twenty years’ experience, he has afford- 
ed relief to three thousand persons for the last five 
years. All may be assured of relief, who call and try 
russes of his manufacture. He is now confident he 
can give every individual relief who may call on 
him. 

> The public are cautioned against the many 
quacks, who promise what they cannot perform. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the last 
twenty years, from different patent manufactories, 
and now continues to wear those of his own manu- 
facture, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
cases that occur ; and he has on hand as good Trus- 
ses, and will furnish any kind of Truss that can be 
had elsewhere. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty dif- 
ferent kinds of Trusses, among which are all the 
different kinds similar to those the late Mr. John 
Beach of this city formerly made, and all others ad- 
vertised in Boston, together with the patent elastic 
spring Truss, with spring pads. Trusses without steel 
springs—these give relief in all cases of rupture, and 
a large portion produce a perfect cure. They can be 
worn day and night. Improved hinge and pivot 
Truss; umbilical and spring Trusses, made in four 
different ways; Trusses with ball and socket joints ; 
Trusses for Prolapets Ani, by wearing which persons 
troubled with a descent of the rectum can ride on 
horse-back with perfect ease and safety. Mr. Foster 
also makes Trusses for Prolapsus Uteri, which have 
answered in cases where pessaries have failed. Sus- 
pensory Trusses, Knee Caps and Back Board are al- 
ways kept on hand. Asamatter of convenience and 
not of speculation, the undersigned will keep on hand 
the following kinds from other manufactories, which 
they can have if his does not suit them :—Dr. Hall's; 
Read's Spiral Truss; Runnell’s ¢o; Salmon's ball 
and socket; Sherman's patent ; French do; Marsh’s 
Improved Truss; Bateman’s ¢, double and single ; 
also Trusses of all sizes, for children. 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
made as good as when reW- " 

7 Ladies, wishing for any of these instruments, 
will be waited up? by Mrs. Foster, at the above 
place. Mrs. F. bs8 been engaged in the above busi- 

f38. 
poem ty heen 2 individuals he will not make 
their comraints known to any one, except when he 
is ;ed to refer to them—it being a misfortune, 
and yeang persons do not want their cases known. 





Accident on the New Bedford and Taunton Branch 
Railroad.—Last night, about twelve o'clock, as Mr. 
Nathaniel Cummings, Engineer on the Branch road, 
was returning to Now Bedford from a visit to How- 
land's Crossing, about nine miles distant, he wa- 
thrown ae 4 car and run over, the wheels pes8- 
ing over his head. 

r. C. was so badly bruised and otherwise injured, 
that his life was despaired of at the time the cars left 
wierd this morning.—Boston Traveller, Sat- 
urday. 


Nicholas S. Gordon.—The trial of Nicholas 8. 
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JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 
doston, June 13, 1845. iseptf 


NEW WORK. 


nstitutionality of Slavery, by Lysander 
"Spooner, Just published, and for sale by Bela 
No. 25 Cornhill, Price 50 cents. Postage 
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remitting to the pub r $1, Z . ily alie. 


two copies sent by mail. 
ag i Chimes, a neat Presentation Book, 

Dlisked by Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Saciety in 
Providence, R. [., and the Anti-Slavery Almanac for 





for the county of Providence in March next. 
don’s bonds have been reduced to $3000. 
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For the Liberator. 
THE NEW MARRIAGE. 


Ye friends of Freedom, stand erect | 
Her holy cause we must protect ; 
The slave's release we must effect, 
Some how or other: 
Straight forward press! our course we know; 
Heed not the tyrant’s word or blow ; 
God-bidden, let us fearless go 
And save our brother! 
Why linger arguing with knaves, 
About the right of holding slaves, 
Till avarice has dug the graves 
Of millions more ? 
Shame ! shame! that we must work so long, 
With trath and argument so strong, 
To make men see th’ infernal wrong, 
And such deplore ! 


God helds his thunders in his hand, 
And threatens vengeance on the land; 
When these are hurl'd, who then shall stand 
Before the blow ? 
The cloud looms up thick, black, and near— 
Enough to make the boldest fear ; 
The signs in bold relief appear, 
And stronger grow. 


This land of bondage widens out— 
The cannon roar, and freemen (!) shout; 


And all this hellish noise about 
This Texas union ! 
‘There must be jubilee in hell, 
When deeds go devilish take so well; 


And Satan rings his roll-cal! bell, 
For this communion. 


But fling aloft the motto clear, 
‘No Union with Slavcholders’ here ! 
There is no time to doubt or fear 
In such a canse,. 
The land is curs'd with unpaid toil ; 
Its sweat and blood have drench’d the soil ; 
Let none a single inch recoil, 
Or moment pouse. 


Come, all who care for justice, now 
To God, and truth, and freedom vow, 
That we assent will never bow 
To such a marriage. 
Our cause must triumph soon, we know ; 
A bold, determined front we'll show ; 
Then from this wedlock nought shal) grow, 
But sore nuscarriage, 
Bedford, Mass. 1845. 


— 


D. P. 


From the Democratic Review, for Oct. 
THE FISHERMEN. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Hurrah! the seaward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain ; 
Heave up, my lads, the anchor, 
Run up the sail again! 
Leave to the lubber landsmen 
The rail-car and the steed ; 
The stars of Heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of Heaven shall speed. 


From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the light-house from the sand; 
And the scattered pines are waving 
Their farewell from the land. 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 
For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and the sky. 


Now, brothers, for the icebergs 
Of frozen Labrador, 

Floating spectral in the moonshine, 
Along the low, black shore ! 


Where like snow the gannet’s feathers 


Ou Dradvur’s ruc Ro wee wie a, 
And the noisy murr are flying 


Like black scuds overhead. 


Where in mist the rock is hiding, 
And the sharp reef lurks below ; 
And the white squall smites in Summer, 
And the Autumn tempests blow ; 
Where through grey and rolling vapor, 
From evening unto morn, 
A thousand boats are hailing, 
Horn answering unto horn 


Hurrah! for the Red Island,* 

With the white cross on its crown ! 
Hurrah ! for Meccatina,t 

And its mountains bare and brown ' 
Where the Caribon’s tall antlers 

O'er the dwarf wood freely toss, 
And the footstep of the Mickmack 

Has no sound upon the moss! 


There we'll drop our lines,'and gather 
Old Ocean's treasures in, 

Where’er the mottled mackerel 
Turns up a steel-dark fin ; 

Where'er the brown cod glideth 
Amidst his scaly clan, : 

We will reap the North-land’s harvest, 
As her reapers only can. 


Our wet hands spread the carpet, 
And light the hearth of home ; 
From our fish, as in the old time, 
The silver coin shall come. 
As the demon fled the chamber 

Where the fish of Tobit lay,t 
So ours from all our dwellings 
Shall frighten Want away. 


Though the mist upon our jackets 
In the bitter air congeals, 
And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels ; 
Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 
We will whistle down the wild wind, 
And laugh beneath the cloud ! 
In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God's eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is His hand! 
Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot; 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot. 


Hurrah ‘—~hurrah '—the west wind 
Comes creeping down the bay ; 
The rising sails are filling— 

Give way, my lads, give way! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 
To the dull earth Jike & weed— 

The stars of Heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of Heaven shall speed ! 





"An island of red sand-stone in the Magdalen 
group 

t* Our next harbor was Little Meceatina. There 
the movatains were more lofty, and the moss less 
beautiful. Near us wasa rock two thousand feet high, 
which we ascended, and saw from the summit a chain 
of mountains and an interminable series of lakes—a 
wild and impressive place.'—NVotes of Audubon's Voy- 
age to Labrador, 1883. 

t Tobit viii. 2 Apoe. 


MY CHILD. 


My child lay dead !—her gentle eyelids elosed, 
Like one who on a bed of down reposed : 

No alter’d feature eould my fancy trace, 

For e'en in death, she showed a beanteous grace. 
There was the form 1d press’d unto my heart 
Still left to me—God took the better part: 

And, whilst the mortal elay to earth was given, 
Her pure young spirit soared to live in heaven ! 











and criticism by re- 
viewing one more of the ‘brood of abominations’ 
engendered by spurious Civilization. Let me once 
more restate,—and I do so because I would draw the 
attention of your readers most Seriously to the sub. 
ject,—that the great want of Humanity, the funda- 
mental problem which the age has to solve, is a So. 
ciaAL Reronu. No profound and universal improve- 
ments in the condition of Man, no essential mora} 
and social elevation of all classes can be expected, so 
long as the present false, corrupt and degrading so- 
cial organization ig permitted to exist, and by its ac- 
tion and influence pervert and debase mankind. With 
its vile and wretched institutions of society, hired la. 
bor, anarchica] competition, fraudulent commerce, 
monopolized machinery, &c., it engenders universal 
discord, the conflict of all interests, strife, envious 
rivalry, overreaching, fraud, and the most intense 
selfishness. Go through the streets of our cities, 
seek the haunts of men, mingle with them, and see 
the effects whicha satanic system of society produces 
upon them. The common and ruling passion called 
out by this society ix the greedy and all-absorbing 
desire of wealth, or lust of gain ; the worship of the 
‘almighty dollar’ is the true religion of the day. 
See those pale and anxious faces, the keen and dis- 
trustful eye, which seems to say, ‘ where is my prey,’ 
withdrawn within itself, 


and hehind which, the eoul 





looms, or 2500 yards 
mensely increased 


‘fore by the Capitalist, and not by those who work it; 
he hires the laborers as before, and pays them « fair 
wages,’ that is, the lowest price to which a free com- 


for at this point,—that is, of an overstocked market,— 
commence the uncertainties of finding employment, 
the decrease of wages, and the appalling competition 
of iron and steam with human nerves and sinews. 
The immensely increased product exceeds the de- 
mand, the market is glatted, and the cloth cannot be 
sold as fast as it is manufactured. What does the 
master-manufacturer, or rather, under the circum- 
stances, what is he forced to do? The 100 men he 
employs make more cloth than can be sold; as a con- 
Sequence, he must either destroy or put aside his ma- 
chinery, or he must turn off his laborers. Iron and 
steam work cheaper than human bone and muscle, 


affairs, decides of course that the machinery shall be 
kept, and the laborer turned away. If but one half 
of the cloth can be sold, then one half of the labor- 
ers are discharged, and so in proportion to a greater 


and Interest, which is the only guide in all business | 


eRe SS a r HE L LI E em . q : 
__REFOR MATORY. re income of productive eines improvements] and signed Charles H. Stearns, 20 shocked me, that 





or lesser demand in the market. The half of the In- 
borers who remain are glad to work for their former 
wages, although they produce 25 times as much as 
before ; but this boon is not granted them, and the 








is wrapped in utter selfishness ;—see the discords be- 
tween men, the jealousies, the wranglings, the hig- 
glings and bargainings, the contempt of man for 
man, the universal distrust, the reciprocal hates and 
curses,—see all this, see the whole and the real state 
of things, and then reflect what amount of conviction 
and how many ideas of universal justice, philanthro- 
Py, the love of man, and the desire of hig social sal- 
vation, can’be instilled into the minds of men, who 
are acted upon by such influences, and what general 











improvement, what social elevation can be effected, 
80 long as the present social pandemonium, with its 
perverting and frightful influences, is permitted to 
subsist, and to school and train Humanity from the 
cradle to the grave in all its abominations. 

Yes, a SOCIAL REFORM, and the establishment 
of an entirely new System of Society on earth, is the 
condition, sine qua non, of the elevation of the Hu- 











man Race to justice, dignity and philanthropy, and 
the success of the various reforms and aspirations for 
which so many generous souls are laboring in the 
present age. 

But, to return from this digression: Let us exam- 





ine one more of the operations of Spurious Ciyiliza- 
tion, which has been put in play in these latest of 
times, and which has been most effectual in spolia- 
ting and degrading the Producing Classes, and of 
subjecting them to the Industrial Feudalism that is 





now in process of organization in the present age, 
under the combined powers and influence of capital 
and commerce, I refer to Machinery, monopolized 
de facto by a very small minority of capitalists, con- 
trolled by them, and made to work against the mass, 
instead of working for them. 

This question is one of rather an intricate nature— 
at least it seems 80, as our politicians appear to under- 
stand nothing about it~and it is worthy of a careful 
analysis, particularly as it furnishes a true solution 
for the Tariff Question, which is now revived only 
in one aspect—namely, of protection to the master 


should be protected, but who now is not by our one- 

















sided tariffs; for monopolized machinery, which works 
against the operatives, and free competition among 


them, cut down the price of wages, and thus take 
> : * - ‘ how 





Ds Jj 2 ae tn ee ee 
The present system of Tariffs is evidently one-sided, 
as they protect the property of the Capitalist only, 
and not that of the poor man. 

Monopolized Machinery has done more in England 
to impoverish the Working Classes engaged in man- 
ufactures, than the national debt and the drainings 
of the aristocracy united. Its influence can be ex- 
ercised in a republic as well as in a monarchy, and 
what a prognostication “for the future condition and 
welfare of the working classes in our own country, 
where the rapacity of gain is perhaps greater than in 
England, and the cunning of money-making more in- 
ventive ! 

Machinery began to be introduced upon an exten- 


ventions of Watt and Arkwright gave the decided 
impetus. At that period, there was machinery equal 
to the labor of twelve millions of men; at the pres- 


ent time, it is estimated that the machinery of Great 


men. With such giganticly increased means of pro- 
duction, would it not be supposed that the Laboring 
Classes would be rendered more comfortable, as a 
great deal more is produced ? Certainly—but directly 








the reverse is the case: these classes are reduced to 
the most grievous poverty, to the most hopeless de- 
pendance and servitude. Wages, or the price of la- 
bor, and, asa consequence, the means of subsistence 
and comfort, are reduced at least one third what 
they were in 1798, and the most brutalizing toil and 
semi-starvation are the lot of the poor ‘ sons of indus- 
try.’ ~ 

Let us explain the operation of monopolized ma- 
chinery by a simple practical illustration which will] 
be easily understood, and which makes it clear that 
in the operation of this principle lies the secret of 
the increasing misery of the Working Classes in 
modern times. 

We will suppose that a hundred weavers, working 
with hand looms, can weaye a hundred yards of cloth 
inaday. Perfected machinery has not been invent- 








ed, and the master manufacturer, in order to conduct 
his business, must employ these one hundred men, 
with whose labor he cannot dispense, and pay them 
fair wages—that is, enough to place them and their 
families above want. Jt is not always easy to obtain 
laborers in sufficient numbers to do the work, when 
there is no labor-saving machinery, and this produces 
some slight competition among the master-manufac- 
turers, which keeps up the price of labor. But soon 











machinery is perfected, power-looms are invented. 
With these new looms, the laborers can produce five 
times as much, say 500 yards of cloth a day. The 
laborers have not the means of buying the machinery ; 
the manufacturer alone can purchase it, and he does 
so, and introduces it into his establishment. The 
product of the operatives is now fire times as great as 
it was: will they receive fire times as much wages as 
they did? Or supposing that the market value of the 
500 yards of cloth is not five timesas great as the 100 
yards manufactured by hand-looms, will the 100 
men receive an increase of Wages in proportion to 
the increase in the value of the product? No. Will 

















they get any higher wages than they did when their 
product was only 100 yards per day? No. The 
manufacturer will say to the laborers—‘ These 500 


manufacturer alone, and not to the laborer, who also } 


sive scale in England, about the year 1798. The in- 


oias ceive five-times as much that is 
Britain can do the work of six hundred millions of | . 


monstrous anomaly is presented, that just in propor- 
tion as the labor of the working classes is rendered 





productive, just in proportion is the uncertainty of 
regular employment inereased, and are wages cut 
down. Letus see how these Opposites are produced. 
The Laborers, who are thrown out of employment 
| from over production, are reduced, with their fami- 
lies, to utter destitution. ‘Then begins the war of 
| tee competition—the dreadful strife among men 
| forced by starvation to obtain work. The discharged 
| laborers return to the master-manufacturer, and of- 
| fer to work for less wages than those retained, whose 
places they endeavor to fill, or they go to some other 
manufactory, and strive to drive their fellow-work- 
men there from their posts, by underbidding them in 
the labor-market. 

Self-interest and the opposition of rival mannfac- 
turers in business, induce or force them to accept the 
lowest offer of the laborers, and either to employ 
those who seek work, or reduce those in their em- 
ploy to the rate that others are willing to take. Ey. 
ery addition and improvement in labor-saving ma- 
chinery render fewer hands necessary to the capital- 
ists, and increase the competition among the laborers 
for employment, until finally they are sunk into the 
lowest depths of poverty and helpless servitude. 

Thus begins and is prosecuted, in the field of In- 
dustry, a War, whose weapons are want and starva- 
tion, and whose fruits are the subjection of Labor to 








Capital, and the building up of a few fortunes upon 
the misery and degradation of the multitudes. And 
this war is taking the place of the older war of the 
bayonet and the cannon on the bloody battle-field, and 
is destined to end in a grand system of industrial ty- 
ranny and Feudalism, as the latter has always ended 
in a military tyranny and Feudalism. 
This brief sketch shows us the operation of monop- 
olized machinery, or machinery in the hands of the 
| few, which works acarnst instead of ror the Mass. 
In Association, or the Combined Order, an entirely 
| different system prevails. The lands, edifices, man- 














| ufactories, machinery and other property are repre- 
| sented by stock, divided into shares, like our rail- 
roads. This stock is owned by those who by their 
capital or labor have made the improvements. A 


fair and just interest is paid on the same, and the bal- 
SELENE AS PRUE BUCS UW UNOSE WHO PETIONT tute 


labor. Those who found the Association will gene. 
rally furnish the capital with which to do so, or will 
soon be able to purchase the stock, so that the soil 
and the machinery will belong to those who cultivate 














and work them. 
The choice of occupations, the right of labor, and 
| the entire profits of labor, (except the interest paid 
on the stock,) are guaranteed to every person—man, 
woman and child—and the wages system, or the cus- 
tom of one person being hired by another, is entirely 
| abolished. Now suppose that under this system the 
members of the Association, who are associated per- 
sons, introduce machinery as did the Capitalists ; let 
us suppose that power-looms, (to continue the illus- 
| tration,) are introduced, and that those who work 
| them can produce, as before, . five-times as much ag 
with hand-looms. As they are not working for wa- 
ges, but obtain the product of their labor, they re- 
» five yards of cloth, 
or the value thereof. There is no capitalist, or mas- 
ter-manufacturer, to say—‘ This cloth is my proper. 
ty—I hire you to work for me, and I give you fair 
wages for your labor.’ No—the workmen who pro- 
duce the cloth own it, because they are joint owners 
of the machinery with which they work, and they di- 
vide it equally among themselves. They are conse- 
quently five-times richer than before, collectively and 
individually. They pay interest upon the cost of 
the machinery introduced, which is added to the stock 
of the Association, and the inventor is fairly remune- 
rated for his improvements or discovery. 

Let us suppose a further increase of mechanical 
power, say as before, five-fold, so that the workmen 
can weave twenty-five times as much as at first. 
Will they receive a corresponding remuneration for 
their labor? Certainly; the product being twenty- 
five times greater than it was before machinery was 
introduced, the producers will receive twenty-five 
times as much real value. 

Under such a system, the property and welfare of 
the Producing Classes will he increased in proportion 
to new inventions and improvements in machinery, 
but under the present system, they decrease about in 
the same ratio. Universal prosperity, with its bles. 
sings of education and refinement, will be the result 
of the first, as general poverty, with its scourges of 
ignorance and discord, is of the latter. 

I spoke of Tariffs in the beginning of the article: 
the present system protects the master-manufacturer 
or capitalist of our country against the overwhelming 
competition of foreign manufacturers, backed up by 
large capital and low wages. This is proper, be- 
cause manufacturing industry ought to be developed 
| in every country. Butnow we should discover the 
means of rendering the Tariff compound in its action— 
that is, it should protect the interests of the laboring 
classes as well as those of the capitalist. If the latter 
should be shielded against the war of foreign compe- 
tition, the former, the laborers, should also be protect- 
ed against home competition, or competition among 
the laboring classes themselves, and of monopolized 
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I feel as though I must reply or rebuke him, for lan. 
guage which, to me, sounds very much like blasphe- 
my. Many of his sentiments 1 can freely endorse ; 
the power of love and forgiveness in reclaiming the 


follows sin is not a punishment inflicted by God, but 
consequence of the evil state we are 
in. But the assertion that ‘ God hae no right to take 
life,’ and because it js his 
it, is too bold an assertion. To place God on a ley- 
el with man, and to say that he has no right to take 
away what he has bestowed, on the comparison of a 
father having given a farm to his son, is, I think, not 
a just conclusion. If the son is of age, he is equally 
@ man with his father, sho is a frail, erring mortal, 
and liable to be unjustly prejudiced against his son, 

The writer seems to believe in the New Testament, 
though he discards the Old. I would ask whether 
he believes God took the lives of Annanias and Sap- 
phira, when they both dropped dead in one hour, in 
a public assembly, while, it may be presumed, in 
good health? Does he believe it was God who raised 
from the dead the widow's son, the daughter of the 
ruler of the Synagogue, or the charitable Dorcas? 
Does he call upon us to imitate or follow the exam- 
ple of a being like this? Or does he, ‘blind idolater 
of chance,’ believe that the event of death, which we 
all certainly expect, is entirely an accident out of 
our power or the power of God to avert ? Certainly, to 


follow up the comparison of a father giving a deed of | ed 


a farm to his son, he ought to be required to warrant 
and defend the same from all other claimants. The 
son has a right to look up and say, ‘ Father, thou 
gavest me life: itis mine. Thou hadsi the power to 
give, and the right to give—now defend me in the 
Possession of thy gift.’ Now, unless there is a pow- 
er equal to or above God’s power, we are not liable to 
lose this gift of God, natural life. 

Let C. H. Stearns answer the few questions I have 
asked, to his own conscience, and consider the con- 
sequence of advancing such sentiments to the public 
ata time when there is such a proneness to infidel- 
ity as at present there seems to be. 

MOSES BRADLEE. 

Baldwin, Oct. 15, 1845. 

eT 
THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY, 

This interesting family, who arrived here from 
America, by the Cambria, made their debut in Eng- 
land, on Wednesday evening last, at the Concert 
Hall, Lord Nelson-street, Having obtained a great 
name in their native land, they have visited this 
country, where, we have no doubt, they will add to 
their reputation by their delightful and charmin 
natural music, ‘ 





There are four brothers and one 
sister, but the burden of the performances rests 
upon three younger brothers and sister, Their style 
of singing is entirely novel in this country. It 5 
pears to flow Spontaneously from the heart. In 
solemn, plaintive sentiment, and spirit-stirring, or 
humorous pieces, they are equally successful, There 
i8@ quiet quaintness about their manner, which 
renders their efforts in the comic line irresistibly 
laughable. The pieces they announce in their pro- 
gramme (the humorous songs being introduced 
upon encores,) are all of a superior class, breathing 
the soul of ange thee feeling, and the manner in 
which they are placed before the audience evinces 
& correct and high appreciation of the subject. In 
that exquisite piece, * xcelsior,” this was specially 
evident. There is much of sweet simplicity in the 
manner and appearance of the Sister, and this at 


| A. Nanes, editor of The News, and Col. Go. Mac. 


gift, he cannot resume |; 


From the Savannah Republican. 
Serious Affray at St. Augustine, Fa. A very dis- 
tressin sae on place here on e Ist inst, ‘It ap- 
that some differences had existed between A. | 


» Deputy Surveyor. In consequence, Mr. 
_ and his brothers-in-law, Charles Loring and 
Wm. W. Loring, (who is a candidate for a seat in the 
Legislature,) had prepared themselves, and seriously 
threatened the life of Col. Mackay. On the morning 
i Mackay. with his ther, Alexander 
Mackay, were on their way to the Surveyor's office— 
the latter had occasion to go into the store of a d 

merchant—George Macka waiting outside. 
na moment or two afterwards, Mr. Nunes and Mr 

+ Ww. ing appeared on Opposite corners, when 
W. W. Lorin appearing to advance towards George 
Mackay, he (Mackay) said, ‘I know of your threats 
and intentions, and if you advance, I'll fire.’ Loring 
stood, seeing his brother Charles Loring coming up 
towards him, Charles Loring advancing towards 
George Mackay, was addressed in like manner, who 
replied, ‘fire and be d——d to you.’ Continuing to 
advance, Mackay raised his pistol, but it missed fire, 
Charles and W. W. Loring fired simultaneously at 
George Mackay, but neither shot took effect. 

When the two Lorings fired, Nunes ran toward 
Mackay with another pistol, and fired without effect. 
Mackay also continued his firing upon the oth«rs. 
The affray then became exciting in the highest de- 

ee. Alex. Mackay coming to the assistance of his 
eoaber, made the fight rather more equal, and itcon-. 
tinued with pistols, knives and sticks. Nunes left 
the ground with some loss of blood, occasioned by a 
eutinthe stomach. W.W, Loring is badly wounded 
in the right shoulder, the bone being slightly shatter. 
Charles Loring was carried home, he being also 
wounded just under the tight ribs by a stab some 
three or four inches deep—but astonishing to relate, 
neither of the Mackays is in the least degree injured. 
The ball was immediately extracted from W. W. 
Loring. After the affair was over, justices Hemmin 
and Brush issued writs for the arrest of the severa 
parties concerned. The Mackays were required to 
give bail for their appearance at Court, and to keep 
the peace for one year. This was immediately done, 
The other parties Bess not yet done so, being confined 
to their beds. 

Yours, &c. 


Bigelow's Murderers Arrested.—Mr. Bigelow had 
lately returned from Texas with money, which be- 
came known to the murderers, who resolyed upon 
the horrid deed. There were four of them, one quite 
young, only 14 or 15 years of age, and they went to 
the house of Bigelow under the pretence of obtaining 
work, and remained playing marbles and idling 
around until night, when, as was supposed, they re- 
quested to be permitted to stay all night. After 
nightfall, as Mr. B. turned his back to one of them, 
he made an attempt to catch and confine his arms, 
when he suspected their motive, threw him off, and 
endeavored to make his escape. He had run about 
one hundred yards, and stumbled and fell, when he 
was caught by one, and literally cut to pieces by the 
others. ut the strangest part of the story remains 
yet to be told. One of the murderers returned next 
day, it being then unknown who the perpetrators 
were, assisted in dig ing the grave, shrouded him, 
and even stood by om showed the features of the well- 
loved face to any that might wish to take a last look 
at their murdered friend. We have not learned in 
what way the discovery was made ; but suspicion be- 
ing Saad wae them, they were arrested, when two 
of them confessed the horrid deed. The money has 
not been recovered. The sister of one of the ac- 
cused has employed one of the Cherokee Lawyers to 
defend him, and it is thought she will use B’s money 
to pay him with. It is said they undoubtedly will be 
hung. The Cherokee Advocate is using every exer- 
tion to have the nation cleared of this murderous 
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gang; it recommends the most summary measures.— 
Arkansas Intelligencer. 


Committed.—A negro man by the name of Charles 
was yesterday committed to jail by the request of his 
master, from whom he had ran away over two years 














once enlists the sympathies of the audience, whilst 
her vocal efforts charm and delight them. In the 


‘ May Queen,’ representing the May Queen full of 
innocent joyousness and hope on the eve of May- | 


day, she was loudly and deservedly encored, but 
substituted a humorous piece, in which she was 
equally effective. Asa finale, the whole party sang 
a favorite family song, entitled ‘The Old Granite 
State,’ in which they give some account of them- 
selves, state their object in comin to England, de- 
scribe themselves as ‘regular Yankees,’ teetotallers, 
‘emancipators.” Some of their songs teem 
with ‘emancipation’ and temperance sentiments, 


and one of. their laughter- provoking pieces was a 
veaprtar cawso wer tne TInKIing Dropensitioe of the 


age. Altogether, the evening’s entertainment was of 


a highly intellectual and musical character, and the 
enthusiastic reception these Strangers met with on 
their first appearance here, we trust, will be indica- 
tive of a successful and profitable sojourn in the 
United Kingdom.— Liverpool paper. 








Destructive Fire in London.—A dreadful fire oc- 
curred in London on the 16th Sept. It broke out 
upon the premises of Sir Charles Price & Co. oil and 
color merchants, William-st. Blackfriars. The prem- 
ises were of immense extent, spreading from William- 
st. to the water side. 


it was with difficulty many who were in the ware- 
house escaped. 

At the end of the wharf, near the river, covered 
with a burning stream of inflammable matter, a zener- 
al rush was made to the water side, and into the riy- 
er many people precipitated themselves ; but the 
burning turpentine ran in the same direction, and on 
falling into the water it floated along the surface, 
setting in flames six or seven barges. The scene at 
that moment was of a most agonizing character. At 
a moderate calculation, there must have been near] 
one hundred persons standin upon the different cra 
in the river, and to escape from being devoured b 
the flames, they also leaped into the river, but even 











machinery against them. 

But, alas! the poor laborer has no voice in the pub- 
lic press; without wealth or influence, he has none 
in our legislative halls, and finds no allies and adyo. 
cates in cur statesmen and leading Politicians, who 








yards of cloth are my property ; the machinery which 
produced it is my machinery, and the profits of it are 
mine. 1 hire you to work for me, and I give you 
fair wages, or aa much as you can get any where 
else, and [can give you no more.’ 

This is the decision of the st facturer, 
from which there is no appeal. If the laborers could 








have bought the machinery and owned it themselves, 
they would then haye owned the profits of their " 
bor, and they would haye divided among themselves 
the increased produet of the additional 400 yards. In 
i would have worked for 
them, but being owned by the capitalist who was able 
to purchase it, it works for him alone. 





ean work for those only who wield influence and can 
work for them. 
Very truly yours, 
A. BRISBANE. 








THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LIBERATOR: 

My lot has been cast, for several months past, 
where I have had the privilege of reading the Libera. 
tor, and I have been delighted with its independent 
course, and its powerful advocacy of much that is 
good. J am, | hope, thoroughly anti-slavery. Jam 
called by my neighbors somewhat fanatical on the 
subject of non-resistance. An article in your last 






































Let us suppose again, that in addition to the five- 


paper, under the head and title of + Non-Resistance,’ 


then they became surrounded with flames. A num- 
ber of smal] boats quickly put off to render assistance 
to the poor fellows, and several were rescued and con- 
veyed in safety to the shore. The total loss of prop- 
erty is stated to be about £10,000. 


The New-York Tribune of Thursday week says— 
‘There was one scene in Broadway yesterday of a 
rather novel and striking character.” The colored 
Odd Fellows, tothe number of more thana thousand, 
marched down the street at exactly fashionable high 
tide, while the sidewalks on both sides were dense y 
packed with the female friends and relatives of the 
marchers, and these met the ¢ upper ten thousand’ 
going up, just opposite the Carlton House. The 
shock was perplexing, if not tremendous; and some 
little time was lost in eople disentangling themselves, 
After this, the Odd ellows, with their spirited band, 
entered the Tabernacle, where a variety of interesting 


ago. According to the negro’s statement, he has lived 
in Canada ana Michigan nearly all the time he was 
absent, and says he was induced to leave his master 
through the persuasions, and by the assistance, of 
| white abolitionists. He himself being a pretty smart 
fellow, was employed on two occasions by them to re- 
turn to this State, and assist in running off slaves. 
The first step was rather an unprofitable one, as he 
was only successful in carrying off two: in the sec. 
ond, better fortune prevailed, and several were taken 
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grease, tar, paint, pitch, &c. 
moving pimples, &c., from the face 
applications. 

ing business for eight or ten years, confident! 


experiment found it of 








over the river. Having his own freedom, and find- 


ing negro stealing not a very lucrative business, he | 


declined a third trip, finally settled in Michigan, and 


cluded once more to visit this section, for what pur- 
pecs he docs nut say. His master getting wind of it, 
laid a plan to catch him, which proved successful. 
We have no douve but that he could tell an interest- 
ing story, and one by which the holders of slaves in 
this vicinity would profit, if he should be so in- 
clined.— St. Louis New Era. 


on Saturday a plan of escape of several slaves, and 
three of them have been apprehended and committed 
' to jail. A vessel which had dropped down below 
Town Point was suspected to have been engaged as 
the medium of escape, and a strict examination was 
made on board of her, but there was no evidence of 
the fact. The individuals iN custody are servants in 
situations which are to be envied by thousands of 
their color and tens of thousands of the whites, in the 
| so-called free States ; and some of them no doubt 
| would have rued the change to such freedom, if they 
| had succeeded. The master spirit of the enterprise, 
| Rowever, who possesses no intelligence beyond his 


| Attempted Escape of Slaves.—The watch detected 





station, for which he is indebted to the kindness of 
his owners, might have fared better than his dupes. 
—WNorfolk Herald. 


The Brownsville ( Tenn.) Murder —We find the fol- 
lowing in the last number of the Memphis Appeal : 
We learn from gentlemen from Brownsville, that 


a negre fellow belonging to him, have been arrested, 
the former on strong suspicion of hayin instigated 
the latter to murder the old gentleman, Pan as no- 
ticed in our last. The motive alleged for the perpe- 
tratiun of the foul deed, is supposed to be to secure 
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| what it professes to do, and it only requires t } 
| used to convince the most incredulous of its ¥ nies 
ful effects. 
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esate and that circumstances have come to their 
knowledge producing a strong conviction that other 
individuals were marked for similar destruction, 
through similar motives. 


va4 the Murderer.—We 
which states that James T. 
county, Va., was most inhumanly murdered by a ne- 


the Hutchinsons; 
Sabbath Question ; 


soe. 
The Physiologist, by Eugene Beclard, M. D.; 
Dodd's Lectures on Mesinerisim; 








gro man, whom he had apprehended as a runaway, 
near his residence, Pleasant Valley, Fairfax county, 
on Tuesday, the 7th inst., while he was in the act of 


carrying him before a magistrate. 











exercises were gone through in presence of a large 
audience.’ 


In 1797, the vestry of Trinity Church ordered 
that no negroes be buried within the bounds and 
limits of the church-yard, and that no person what- 
soever do presume to break Up any ground for the 
er’, of his negro, as they will answer it at their 
peril. 


__ The Cotton Crop.—The total crop of the country 
is estimated generally at from 2,200,000 to 2,300,000 





18 supposed to be the awed of Wm. Brawner, of 
Prince William county, Va., is ofa black color, sleek 


coat, white summer pantaloons, and a straw hat.— 
Balt. Sun. 





THOMAS NELSON, 
Genteel Boarding House, 
No. 159 Ecm-streer, , 
N EW-BEDFOR 
N. would respectfully inform the public, ™ 


a. he has fitted up and opened his awewt ” 
commodate with board and lodging those whe ™ 





persons were concerned 
Watchman Hughes, in an attempt to disperse the 
gang, was stabbed in the head, just above the left 
knife, the point of 





bales, comparatively few falling short of the one, 


or venturing beyond the other.—Mobile Price Cur. 
rent. 
Another Monster Steamer.—There ig now bein 


built, at the yard of Mr. W. Brown, at the foot of 12th 
street, another monster 
Line. She is 336 feet lon 
and an entire width of 7 
wide, so as to render her of as light a draft as po 
ble. She is calculated to draw but 3 feet 9 inches of 


;}cinity of this city between Mr. G. Alexander Ram. 


which broke off and remained fast in the skull bone. 
entertained that he will not survive. 
Wm. Schaeffer, one of the party, charged with in. 
flicting the wound, has been committed to jail. 
— Balt. Sun. 








Duel.—On Thursday, a duel was fought in the vi- 


say and Mr. Augustin McGruder, with pistols. At 


the second shot, both gentlemen were wounded— 











water, 
eight feet stroke._W. Y. News. 


Cheap Fare to Albany.—The fare from New York 
to Albany and Troy is now almost nothing. The 
steamboat North America left esterday afternoon at 
5 o'clock, fare 50 cents—the Hendrick Hudson at 6 
e€ same—the Columbia, the same 
hour, for 25 cents, and the James Madison for 12 1-2 
cents, 


Poison by Arsenic.—A late number of the London 
cet contains an article of extraordinary interest 
on several cases of accidental poisoning with arse- 
nic, successfully treated with the Hydrated Peroxide 
of Iron. It ap ars, from the most indisputable 
chemical authority, that it is a positive antidote, in. 
stantly neutralizing the arsenic, and converting it 
mto @ perfectly harmless substance. 


Penalty for killing a colored man in a free State.— 
The murderer of pr colored man, Tuc er, at Indi- 
anapolis, on the 4th of J uly, has been tried, eonvict- 
ed, and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, If 
it had been a white man, the punishment would 
have been death, probably, or at least imprj nment 
for life. Such distinctions are contemptible 


The Long Island Rail-Road Com 
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es. On some 


Ramsay in the abdomen, and McGruder under the 
lefteye.—N. 0. Pic., Sept. 27. 


Murder.—The Kentucky Intelligencer says that a 
negro man, belonging to Kendall, near Williams. 
town, named Gilson, a day or two since, got into a 
fray with Messrs. O. P. Hogan and Alfred Kendall. 
He inflicted several wounds upon them both. We 
understand that Hogan has since died, and that Ken- 
dall is not expected to live. The negro has made his 
escape. A reward of $200 is offered for his appre- 
hension. 


Murder.— About three o'clock yesterday morning, 
an old man, named Joachim Baissoux, was cruelly 
murdered at his house in Dumaine-street, near the 
corner of Roman-street, in the First Bpicipelity. 
It appears that the old man got out of bed and went 
to the door, hearing a rapping. On opening the door, 
he was shot by some person at present unknown; 
three bullets entering his body, one of them lodgi 
on each side of the back bone, and the third in his 
bowels. The unfortunate man lived two or three 
hours afterward. The deceased was formerly a car- 
rier of the Bee, and at the time of his death, we under- 
stand wasadrayman. He has left a wife and six 
children to bewail his unfortunate end.—.V, 0. Trop- 
ic, 26th- ult. 

John Perry was committed to prison at Warren- 
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